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＋HEE real honour your character 
does to Science, in all its branches; 
your ſtrong attachment to the Muſes; 
and the benevolent encouragement that 
you have long given to the votaries of 


A 2 learning, 


* 


ieeer.so m. 


learning, makes me ambitious to prefix 
your Name to theſe famNiar Letters ; 

though, alas 1! they bear little or no affi- 
nity to works of Literature or Genius. 
But how ill ſoever the following ſheets 
may deſerve your patrOhagepit is a gratig- 
ful pleaſure to the author, to Wave n&w 
an opportunity of puhlicly acknowledg- 
ing the many obligations ſhe owes you 
fornumberleſs gad offices, in facilitatin g 
the progreſs of this#and a former pub- 
lication. T heſe circumſtances, Sir, in- 
ſpire me with confidence, to look up to 
you as a protecting i friend to this Miſcel- 
lany; in writing of whach, it has been 
my principal vie to make my epiſtles 
turn chiefly upon entertaining or moral 
ſubjects: Thoſe, indeed, of a more ſeri- 
ous nature, are founded upon real ex- 
perienee and obſervation, which I tranſ- 


* mitted to paper at the time the facts were 


recent, without the lealt intention of 
commu- 
4. * 
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communicating ther to the public: But 
ſince I have been flattered with the hopes 
that they might convey ſome improve 
ment tg, younger midi, I have for their 
ſakes, ventured to dr them m a ficti- 
tious garb, that being an appearance 
which many reſpectable authors have 
thought moſt inviting to youth, to whom 
a light kind of Jummer e! 18 E 
moſt acceptable.” "Joo 
| * am not, Sir, in "this OT Ys an:. 
entire votary for fame, no yet for in- 
tereſt : The firſt ã have longafirſte known 
to be a mere feather; the latter too 
fickle a Goddeſs for mg to purſue. But 
notwithſtanding the mutability of theſe 
fleeting enjoyments, Jam not of ſo mor- 
tified a temper, but that I ſhall always 
think myſelf ſupgemely happy to deferve 
and obtain the approbation of judicious 
readers ; and bleft, beyond expreſſion ' 
bleſt to be an humble inſtrument of | 
2  tkadin 
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leading one (if but one) juvenile, une- 
pPerienced mind to the love, of letters, or 
excite an enulation to tread in W * 
of improvement and rectitude. am 
ily. ſenſtþle, that this ſpecies of Sram 
engaged many authors bf the firſt 
claſs, wh, Fam conſcious, muſt make 
©- the; efforts of my pen appear to a great 
__ _diſadygantage indeed! Howeyer, I flatter 
mmſelf. that ſome of my Epiſtles may 
afford aft innocent amuſement to, thoſe 
9 county ladies in rural ſhades, who. 
have neven ſe the metrppols. 

"But what welcome a Miſcellany may 
find, written from the heart, and to the 
heart, which has neither controverſial 
ſubjects to enliven its ſpirit, nor party 
b ſcandal to give it a heightening zeſt to a 
particular ſet of readers, nor yet any 
[| learned diſſertation on the improvement 
1 of the celebrated arts, muſt be very du- 
bious in @ cordiifry verging to the ertremes 
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- | of refinements "The well-trod path of 
lite literature 1s what I have not been 
ſolicitous to follow, leſt a certain body 

of learned and reſpectable Gentlemen 5 

. | ſhould paſs that dreaded ꝭenſure on me, 

| which Porr did on thoſe who. preſumeq 

to judge of the perfections of the ſu- 
preme Deity, and 10 arrdigi diyme 


Providence. . r 


& In tide, in reas ning pride, our error ligs Fi 
« All quit their att and ruſh 3 the ſkies. . 


But I am nokafraid of the : la Fei _— 
ticiſm on this account, it being viſible, - x 
that my aims are of an inferior nature; 
and every mode of ſceptical reaſoning I 
have left, with pleaſure, to the renowned 
fone of Bience : Filer only endeavoured 
to ſhow ſome virtues Proper to different 
ages, ſexes, and ſtations ; and if this 
feeble attempt ſhould be ſo fortunate as | 
to meet with your approbation, the in- 

dulgence 
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rer Loe. 
dblgence of the public, and be uſeful to 
the riſing generation, I all gain the 
ſummit of my Me 0 

The ceremonies of a Pedication are 


* 
* * uſually looked pon as a velycle tg con- 
wy ' hackneyed and adulatory compli- 


ments. | Theſe muſt be highly diſguſt- 


ing to the eye, or ear of modeſt merit, 
and ean only be pleaſing to thoſe per- 
ſons, who aſſume Pride upon the exter- 
nal nd and merit of their preqeceſ- 
ſors, gonſcious that they have no interior 


| | ST Worth on which to value themſelves: 
EC 


Therefore, I will not affront you, Sir, 
by enlarging on tlie anceſtry of your fa- 
mily, and the reſpectable characters they 

have long held in the gounty of Glou- 
ceſter, both in public and private life. 
Theſe are circumſtances ſo well known 
in the world, that they need not the eu- 
logiums o my pen. The honour of 


ſhining in courts, camps, or ſenates, 
x have 
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have but httle influence on a mind that 
can voluntanly renounce theſe ſplendid 
diſtinctions, to retire to that ſerene hap- 
pineſs, which experience tells us, can 
only be enjoyed at home. That you, 
Sir, may long poſſeſs this felicity in a ſu- 
preme degree, and be at once an orna- 
nament to your country, and bleſſing to 
your friends and family, is as ſtrongly 
preſaged, as ardently wiſhed by one, who 
takes the liberty to fubſcribe herſelf, 

_ 4 
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Your moſt grateful, 


and obedient humble ſervant, 


Lg 


Mary DEVERELL. 
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Lox box, JeRMYN-STREET, 
JuLy the 10th, 1781. 
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Page 50, line 14, with it, read with them. 
66, &c. &c. SEVERUS, read SEVERIUS. 
69, line 10, or any, read or in any ſelect ſociety 
of good company during that period, 
174, line 19, one hundred thouſand, read one hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven thouſand. 
184, line 18, hill, read mill. 
185, ſecond line of the nate, for » &, 9 Cp, read 
79 Oo, 1 Oypioy, 


202, line 16, ſhall, read ſhalt. 
| V O I. II. 
Page 128, line 8, dele a. 


145, line 16, know not, read know not how. 
166, line the laſt but one, offered by her lover, 
5 read with a ſemicolon. 
186, line , for lifted, read fifted. | 
240, line 9, for childhood, read in too juvenile a 


ſtate. | 
253, line 19, and likewiſe, read and likewiſe have 
confined. 


-262, line 8, theſe mortal, read theſe verdant, 
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ADV ERTIS EME Nx. 


HE Author preſents her reſpectful 

compliments to the Public, and hopes 

to experience their lenity for thoſe inaccura- 

cies, which (through a long illneſs, and other 

intervening accidents) may have eſcaped a 
female pen. 


If there ſhould be* any omiſſions in the 
Liſt of Subſcribers, ſhe hopes it will be at- 
tributed to thoſe accidental circumſtances, 
with which ſuch Publications are attended, 


Miſtakes, happening acre to the delivery 
of the Books, will immediately be rectified, 


by addreſſing a line to Mrs. M. Devenzr, 


Ne 115, Fermyn-ſtreet, St. James's; or to 
Mr. MicazLt, N* 8, New-Bond-ſtreet, Lox- 
Don, ſaying to whom the Subſcription was 
given. 
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ON THE UTILITY OF LEARNING, WHEN PRO= 
TECTED BY WORTHY PATRONS, 


LETTER I. 


T gave me a heart-felt pleaſure to obſerve, 

we have ſo warm an advocate for the pa- 
tronage of literature, in this age of diſſipa- 
tion, as you profeſs yourſelf to be. Cer- 
tain it is, that learning, in all its branches, 
derives much of its growth from the warm 
ſunſhine of its patron. Emulation to pleaſe 
the good and great, is a paſſion that ſeems 
to have virtue for its origin in the breaſt 'of 
the ingenious ; and it muſt excite great con 

You: I. ** Wk. | cern, 
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cern, that ſo noble a flame ſhould be extin- 
guiſhed by the chill blaſts of cold neglect ! 
VIROIL and Horace flouriſhed: in the 
golden age, when there was a Mxcenas 
to encourage, and an AvcusTvs to reward 
the noble labour of their pens. The benign 
ſmiles, and ſovereign protection of the em- 
peror, and the foſtering rays of the · prime 
miniſter, gave a kind of ſecond exiſtence to 
theſe authors, and inſpired their muſe. Ho- 
RACE ſtrewed flowers on the paths of ſcience, 
which Mzctxas delighted to tread, when 
he could diſengage himſelf from the toils 
of ſtate, and unbend his mind in ſocial con- 
verſe with his beloved poet. Thoſe hours of 
relaxation Hor acs ſweetened and improved 
to his friend : and the reſult of their inti- 
macy and counſel, was of happy conſequence 
to the ſovereign ; for the ſciences and arts, 
that received ſo noble a ſanction at court, 
extended to the commonwealth, and gave 
 Avevsrus's reign a diſtin&ion beyond that 
of all others! 
In thoſe happy times, a genius for uſeful 
learning would ſecure an apartment in the 
AY | 9 
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royal palace. But a genius for literature, is 
in ſome ſort a curſe to its poſſeſſor 1 in an il- 
literate nation. 

Thoſe Paiies' and ALEXANDERS' you 
mention, have not an exiſtence now, who 
thought it a reſplendent gem in their crown, 
to protect ſcientific merit in the meaneſt garb, 
and encourage the liberal arts; which it was 
the glory of Greece and Rome to do. 

England too uſed to be renowned as the 
nurſery, as well as for being the great mart 
of literature: and though it is obvious that 
neither gold, nor the favours of the great, 
can create a genius, yet it muſt be allowed 
they can direct its uſefulneſs, and make it 
ſhine. Had not Px rox been called forth by 
a DoRsET, it is probable the world would ne- 
ver have diſcovered his great abilities in the 
humble ſtation he was in at that time, It 
was ſcarce to be ſuppoſed then, he had that 
latent treaſure of knowledge which afterwards 
gained him renown with the literati, and gave 
high entertainment to the public. Could a 
ſkipping waiter at a tavern, ſubject to atten- 
dance on every call, have had leiſure to range 
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the ideas of a king? Of a king SoLomon 


too! Next to impoſſible. Qr could the 
claſh of ſwords and oaths, with the chime of 
glaſſes, have harmonized the mind of this 
| noble poet, to have written to DR. SHERLOCK 
with that pathos and energy he did on his 
practical diſcourſe concerning Death? Or to 


expreſs myſelf in PRxlox's own guage to 
that good divine; 


-To raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 
Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. 


Tou obſerve, Cickxo, Every perſon con- 

verſant in the French literature muſt be ſenſi- 
ble, that it was the notice and liberality of 
Louis XIV. that kept the pens of BoiLEav, 
RACINE, and many other great geniuſes at work. 
You might at the ſame time have told us, 
that the reſpe& and protection which that 
great monarch ſo juſtly afforded to Madame 
DE MainTENON, gave the greateſt luſtre to 
his reign. | Hiſtory informs us, before his 
acquaintance with her, Lovis was ſo intoxi- 
cated with the victory of his arms abroad, 
and ſo abſorbed in ſenſual pleaſures at home, 


that 


when protected by worthy Patrens. Ly 


that he was a ſtranger to the love of true 
glory, in ſubduing his paſſions, improving 
his mind, and ſetting a good private example 
to his children and ſubjects, Retirement he 
could not love, becauſe he had no mental 
ideas that could afford him ſatisfactory de- 
light to ſupport the ſolitude of ſtate : There- 
fore, being a ſtranger to virtuous habits, it 
was very difficult to rouze ſuch a lethargic 
diſpoſition to the love of literature; which 


any farther than as it flattered his power or 


vanity, ſeemed to him a blank leaf. But 
when the rejected widow SCARRON Caine into 
power as Madame DE MainTtenNoN with 
Lovis, ſhe allured her ſovereign to taſte the 
hidden manng of crudition, which before he 


had no reliſh for. And when he had ac- 


quired this tafte, by the beſt directed arts of 
his female phyſician and true friend; virtue 
gained ground, and vice declined at the 
French court : Ferocity of temper was ſoften- 
ed in the king by literature, and vain ſhow 
and magnificence loſt their former charms. 


But to return to Madame pz MainTexon _ 
in the zenith of her glory. How ſolicitous 
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was this admirable woman to extend her in- 
fluence for the encouragement of every lau- 
dable art and ſcience, as well as to the re- 
lief of every ſpecies of indigent merit? In- 
digence, in various forms, ſhe had ſeverely 
felt! and well knew how to commiſerate from 
experience, as well as native tenderneſs of 
diſpoſition, —Under every period of diſtreſs, 
and ſmile of fortune, how exemplary was 
her conduct ! How deep, yet modeſt, her 
wiſdom, when ſhe penetrated into the ſiniſter 
views of the great and gay at the French 
court; and directed them, to the utmoſt of 
her power, to the good of the communixy! 
How perſuaſive, religious, and noble were 
her inſtructions to the young roi of 
Bux cup ν and indeed to every other branch 
of the royal family ſhe could gain an = 
dant over by tenderneſs and unremitted/vigi- 
lance } So Madame pet MainTexon was the 
 Maciwas of her age to Lovis XIV. and 
might well be called one of the lights of 
France! for I firmly believe her virtue was 
as pure, as her capacity was ſtrong. But had 
ſhe not found a generous patron, how much 


of 


. 
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of the glory of her character would have 


been loſt in poverty and obſcurity ? 
It is next to impoſſible for perſons in in- 


digent circumſtances, huddled up in a nar- 


row corner, without ſociety to converſe with, 
or books to inſtruct, however' great their 
mental powers may be, to expand their ideas 
or actions, beyond the narrow limits of paſ- 
five virtue: For when the ſtudent, like a 
limed bird, is pinioned to his cage, were his 
ideas as lofty and ſublime as MiLTon's or 
PixDaR's, he cannot ſoar above the urgent 
calls of temporal neceſſities, unleſs he could 


inſtruct the body to ſubſiſt on ideas only. 


Learning, it is true, may be beſt acquired in 
retirement, but its utility muſt be retained 
by ſocial converſe and knowledge of life; 
otherwiſe its advantages, in many reſpects, 


lie dormant ; - 


er Teaching we give, and giving we fetain 
© The births of intelle& when dumb forgot.” 


Great minds catch an emanation of con- 
ſpicuous virtue from good company, and 


ſtrengthen their own by congenial ſentiments. 
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But what example can influence a perſon, 
whoſe faculties are nipped in the bud by the 
rough gripe of penury ! confined to a cob- 
web dome, and manual labour for daily ſup- 
port? For (as I hinted before) we muſt com- 
mence the life of angels before we can ſub- 
fit on etherial food. Here, human nature 


will claim attention whilſt we are in an em- 


bodied ſtate; and individuals muſt be ſet 
above temporal wants themſelves, before 
they can, in any eminent degree, contribute 
to the improvement or felicity of others. 
Let their ſcientific geniuſes be ever ſo en- 
larged, when perſonal ſtrength is enervated, 
the vigour of ſentiment and action is oft times 

annihilated with it. 27 43, 
Therefore I entirely agree with you, Ci- 
oxko, that it would be a conduct worthy of the 
king of Great-Britain, to inſtitute an academy 
for ingenious perſons to purſue the objects 
of literature. This might be of great uti- 
lity to the ſubjects of this realm, were it 
filled with geniuſes far inferior to thoſe ra- 
diant ones that adorned the laſt age. 
| | | Pope 
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Pope CLEMENT, in his late excellent let- 
ters, when 'writing to prince SANSEVERO, 
tells us, © Every monarch who knows his 
own glory, knows how much the credit of 
the learned 1s reflected back upon him, when 
he protects them. If thoſe geniuſes who are 
capable of great things were encouraged 
among us, Italy (and might we not fay Eng- 
land too) would ſee great men of every kind 


' ſpring up from her boſom once more: The 


ſeeds of talents ſtill remain; they only want 
to be cheriſhed, to flouriſh with magnifi- 


cence,” 


VoLTarRz, in his Memoirs, ſays, “ That 
the foundation of his fortune was built upon. 
the liberality of King Gzoret the Firſt, and 
the Princeſs of Warzs, who raiſed an im- 
menſe ſubſcription in England for him, when 
he came to print the Henriade here; and if 


a foreigner, of exceptionable manners and 


morals, though a bright, luminary in human 


learning, could meet with that generous pa- 


tronage in the Britiſh court, we muſt hope her 
genuine ſons and davghters of ſcience will 


net he wholly neglected in the preſent age. 
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VoLTaire likewiſe informs us, that the 
origin of the correſpondence betwixt his 
Pruſſian majeſty and himſelf, was equally 
honourable to each of the parties; and the 
moſt memorable inſtance m hiſtory, not ex- 
cepting the age of AvcusTus, of mutual 
friendſhip and eſteem betwixt a royal and a 
literary perſon. This correſpondence com- 

menced by letters in the year 1736; and in 
1740, when that monarch drew him to Berlin, 
he drew an academy of ſcience with bim. 
His apartments were under the king's, 
_andVorLTaiss ſeldom quitted them but to go 
to ſupper. The Memoirs tells us, „ His 
' Pruſſian majeſty compoſed his works in phi- 
loſophy, hiſtory, and poetry, in the upper 
apartments, while his favourite cultivated the 
ſame arts and talents in the lower. They 
communicated their works to one another. 
The Pruſſian monarch wrote his Memoirs of 
. the Houſe of Brandenburgh at Potzdam ; 
and the French author, having carried his 
materials with him, wrote his Age of Lovis | 
the Fourteenth. at the ſame place,” What 
pity that truth muſt here drop the pen in fa- | 
8 | vour 
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vour of Voltaire! who could prove ungrate- 
ful to ſuch a noble prince, and undermine,, 


by ſecret intereſt, the confidential commu- 


nications, of his moſt illuſtrious and benefi- 
cent patron ! | 

I am bold to ſay, the neglect of literature 
is an increaſing evil in this nation, in our ſex, 
if not in your's. Moderns exclaim againſt 
ſerious. ſubjects with vehemence | Nor muſt 
a. word of ſuch topics be mentioned in their 
company, without incurring the cenſure of 
pedantry. To what uſe then is writing, ex- 
cept the mind could be led to reliſh it, or- 
the king, who is the fountain of temporal. 
honour, would vouchſafe to patronize it? 
Nor will the latter alone make it flouriſh. 


Admiration is not current coin at; our mar- 


kets; nor will even a biſhop's bleſſing be 
taken in exchange for food and raiment.. 
But could the learning which ſo much adorned. 
the ancients, be brought into faſhion by the 
concurrent approbation, and grateful regard 
of perſons of diſtinguiſhed reputation, birth, 


and fortune; it might facilitate the ſlow. 


progres of uſeful and noble erudition ! and 


-- 
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at the ſame time put licentious riot, vice, 


and effeminacy ' out of countenance; all 
which muſt be allowed to be more dangerous 


to the good of ſociety, than the drawn ſword 


of an inveterate enemy. 
It was reading your letter, Crctro, to your 


friend, on the advantage of learning, that 


kindled in my boſom this ſpark of Roman 
fire. Though I am ſenſible I cannot add 


have it with you to lament, that the rich 
ſtreams of ſcience flows very languid in this 
iſle. May you, who have drank ſo freely of 
the fountain, go on to plead for its ſacred 
wiſdom. If you give me encouragement, I 
may venture to give ſome further fentiments 
and examples in favour of erudition : If not, 
T have only to beg your pardon for wiſhing 


to throw one poor female mize into the ſcale 
of learning. I leave it to your ſex to add 
- your abundance out of the treaſury ; and am, 


Your obedicas humble ſoxvant, 


PHILANTHEA. 
L. EK. 
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* 


S you are ſo condeſcending as to ap- 
| prove my letter in regard to learning, 
and at the ſame time give a very woman en- 
couragement to become your correſpondent, 
with pleafure I fit down to offer you a few 
more ſentiments on the fame ſubject. 

To conſider the adyantages of learning in 
its different branches, is a theme far too co- 
pious for my weak powers to inveſtigate. ' It 
is evident to demonſtration, that in the pre- 
ſent times, a certain levity of fpeech, and 
diſſipation of manners, ſeems to take the lead, 
even in what is deemed ſenſible or polite com- 
pany. In effect, a general averſion reigns 
to all matters of weight and conſequence, . 
But ſhall man ſtand ſuperior in the chain of 
created beings, with faculties for eternal ex- 
itence ! and trample on, or ſpurn, that ſci- 
ence which enlarges his powers, humanizes' 

| his 
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his paſſions, (thoſe tygers of the mind) dig- 
nifies their nature by turning them to the 
good of ſociety, and rendering the ſoul it 
animates, in ſome degree worthy the manſions 
of etherial bliſs ! Can this knowledge, this 
holy agriculture of the paſſions, '(if I may 
/ ſo. expreſs myſelf) be deemed ſuperficial ? 
Or can it inflate the mind of any but the 
molt arrogant? Reaſon recoils at the queſtion, 
nor will it admit a ſhadow of poſlibility 
among any, but beings of a low, trifling, 
or ſordid diſpoſition. And perſons of this. 
caſt, can never fix a /igma on what is allowed. 
by the wiſeſt of the human race to exalt a 
character. But it is greatly to be lamented, 
that the molt refined and intelligent ſcholar 
| often ſilenced by the magnetic force of 
| faſhion, and overpowered by the whirls of 
| groſſer matter, which engages the general at- 
| 


tention, without the leaſt tendency to in 


ſtruction. 
' © believe our own hiſtory does not afford 


us a more ſhining example of learning and 
virtues united, than RæarIx gives of ALFRED: 
the Great, ſixth king of England. Permit 7 


me to remind you of his character from that 
hiſtorian. | 

« When ALFRED had compleated his vic- 
tory over the Danes, and enjoyed retirement, 
while he lay concealed in the Iſle of Athel- 


ney he made a vow to conſecrate the third 


part of his time to the ſervice of God, when 
ever he ſhould be reſtored to a ſtate of tran- 
quillity ; which he had no ſooner obtained 
than he punctually performed this vow, by 
ſetting aſide eight hours every day for his 
devotions ; eight hours for public affairs; 
and the other eight for reſt, ſtudy, and re- 
creations. As the uſe of clocks: or hour-- 
glaſſes were not then known in England, he 


meaſured his time by wax lights, which were 
marked with circles of ſeveral colours to 


diſtinguiſh the hours. | 
_«- This prince's charities were very great, 

conſidering his revenues; and were ſo much 
the more commendable, as they were done 
in ſecret, or at leaſt exempt from all manner 
of oſtentation: He brought up in his court, 


or in the ſchools. of Oxford, a great number. 


of young perſons of quality, who were in- 
ſtructed 
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ſtructed in all things neceſſary to render them 


one day ſerviceable to their country. But 
his care to cultivate the ſciences, and to in- 
duce his ſubjects to a taſte for letters, was 
not all: His own example was yet a greater 


incitement, ſince no prince was ever more 


ſtudious. The progreſs he made in litera- 
ture, notwithſtanding he was ſo long em- 
ployed in the regulation of the government, 


and in the care of the war, may convince us 
how much he hufbanded the remainder of 


his time in dedicating it to his ſtudies.” — 
The author of his life aſſures us, «© He was 


reckoned the beſt Saxon poet of the age in 


which he lived; and that he was a good 


grammarian, orator, philoſopher, architect, 
geometrician, and hiſtorian. He compoſed 


ſeveral works which were in great eſteem : 
Among a number of others, he tranſlated into 
Saxon the Paſtoral of Pope Grxtcorxy the 
Eleventh, the Conſolations of Bokrius, and 
Bzpz's Eccleſtaſtical Hiſtory. How ſhame- 


ful was it for the Engliſh nation to be ſo ig- 


norant, at a time when they had ſo learned 
4 9 5 This —— Prince bitterly com- 


by: | * 
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plained, that from the Humber tothe Thames, 
there was not one prieſt who underſtood divine 
| ſervice as he ought ; and from the Thames to the 
ſea, not one able to tranſlate the eaſieſt Latin 
author into Saxon. 

4 This univerſal ignorance, and the little 
reliſh the Engliſh had at that time for arts and 


ſciences, made him earneſtly ſeek opportu- 
nities to induce ſtrangers, eminent in their 


profeſſions, to come into his dominions. He 
took particular care to have the moſt noted 
workmen in his ſervice, and ſet them to work, 
with no other deſign than that of their own 
improvement. ALFRED placed in the chairs 
of Oxford, thoſe who had the greateſt repu- 
tation for learning, and aſſigned them con- 
ſiderable penſions. His view was, to ſtir 
up an emulation in the Engliſh, and engage 
them to attempt reſcuing themſelves out of 


that groſs ignorance into which they had 


ſunk. 


* What has been hitherto ſaid of this illuſ- 


trious prince, may ſuffice to give us an idea 


of his perſonal qualities. I might add a - 
great many-more particulars, ſince his life - 
; alone - 


% 
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alone would fill a large volume : But I think 
I may break off here, without injuring the 
memory of this monarch, whojuſtly merited 
the title given him of Great. Not one hiſto- 
rian taxes him with any vice or imperfection, 
and all of them unanimouſly repreſent him 
as one of the beſt pringes that ever wore a 
crown.” N | 

I would not have obtruded ſo long'a quo- 
tation on my learned friend, but I knew not 
how to ſhorten a character which does ſo 
much honour to the ſubject I am treating of, 
as well as to royalty itſelf, It is very ſur- 
prizing to me, that this great monarch could 
" attain ſuch a fund of knowledge in the ſhort 
| ſpace of-fifty-two years; the greateſt part of 
which, we are told, was ſpent in a ſtate of 
warfare, under the preſſure of ill health; 
and but little time was allowed him to enjoy 
the ſweets of peace. As I know but little of 
Hiſtory, pray Criczro be ſo good to tell me, 
if there was ever any prince on the Britiſh 
throne ſince the year 900, in which AlrREN 
died, who filled it with more reſplendent 
glory to himſelf, and the nation? 


— 


I have 


*% 
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I have read of Roman emperors who were 
poets and philoſophers, but they did not 


| monopolize all other branches of ſcience. 


ADRIAN gave a convincing proof of his par- 
tiality to the Muſes in his laſt hours. We 
have had tranſmitted to us the celebrated 
verſes he compoſed at that ſolemn time, as a 
legacy to the world, when he enquired whi- 
ther the fleeting ſoul, which was then leav- 


ing a tortured body, deſigned to go 


AnToninus Prus, his worthy ſucceſſor, 
though he obtained the empire ſolely by his 
ſuperlative merit, would not renounce the 
title of Philoſopher for that of Emperor, when 
he received the firſt dignities of Rome. Un- 
der his wiſe and mild government, learning 
flouriſhed by* his. example and encourage- 
ment; and AnToninus might as well be 
called the Father of Virtues, as juſtly ſtiled 
the Father of his Country. 1 could mention 
many other great perſonages of antiquity, 
whoſe very names are ſacred to me! Kings 
uſed to think that ſcience adorned royalty ; 
but now times are changed; and it is ex- 
tremely grievous to a mind turned for lite- 

re, 
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rature, to have its genius depreſſed by ne- 
glect, or overpowered by contempt; which 
treatment transſorms young rapture to the pon- 
derous ſigh As the mind is infinitely tenderer 
than the body, it feels. more ſtrongly, and 
of conſequence its delicate ſenſations recoil 
back on the memory; and ideas thus ſtran- 
gled in the birth, becomes.very oppreſſive to 
the unhappy parent, that languiſhes in me- 
lancholy ſadneſs, for want of the timely aid 

of aſſiſting friendſhip ! 
Had we in the preſent age ſuch an exam- 
ple or patron of learning as the illuſtrious 
ALFRED was, works of conſequence would 
not become ſo extremely hazardous to pub- 
liſh, nor light productions be ſo well received 
by the generality of readers. Moſt perſons 
are ambitious to copy (in degree) the man- 
ners or faſhion of their ſuperiors in rank; 
and we muſt allow novelty to be the idol of 
the times, the ſhrine to which the gay world 
pays an univerſal homage, however vain its 
entertainments are, or pernicious its follics : 
Therefore, could contemplation by any mode 
of addreſs be taught to ſteal upon the un- 
| ſteady 


ſteady mind, rationality might ſoon take 


once more recall her guardian angels, 


Wich our renowned ſages nothing could raiſe 
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place of that ſucceſſion of luxurious indul- 
gences and tumultuous enjoyments, which | 
ſo intoxicate our modern youth, and debaſes 
advanced age. The tinſel glare of falſe ta- | 
lents would then no longer take the prece- 

dence of ſolid accompliſhments and virtues, 

nor need morality be gilded over like a pill to 

pleaſe children, Philoſophy too might bear 

its own name without cenſure, nor would it 

want to be diſguiſed by the whipt cream of 

ſome frothy ingredient to make it palatable. 

Were ſolid learning once more faſhionable 

in this Ille, we ſhould ſcorn, with noble in- 
dignation, any longer to ape the levities of 

France in our focial. converſe ; and with 

equal diſdain ſcorn to owe our taſte in dreſs 

to that fantaſtic climate! Could ſcience 


that formerly were the worthy patrons of 
erudition in this realm, the mental powers 
might again expand, and reading and think- 
ing might not be deemed ſo much a /n 
as it is nom with the ignorant or ſuperficial, 


the 
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the reputation of the human ſpecies more 


than wiſdom. The knowledge of letters has 
likewiſe in the laſt reign brought a ruſtic“ 


from the barn to the Britiſh court, to be re- 


warded for the plain yet ſimple improvement 
of his muſe, by a royal bounty. It being 


evident to demonſtration, that though Duck 


was a ready verſifier, all the education in the 


world would never have made a poet of him. 


However, a thirſt for the improvements of 


the mind, leads inſenſible to the poliſh of it, 


and generally diſcovers ſome latent perfec- 
tion of ſoul; as good-natured wit, ſolid rea- 


ſoning, and fine talents, by a natural law 


ſeems to gravitate towards virtue. 

But if we conſider the purſuits of litera- 
ture, not as an improvement but recreation, 
believe it will be feund to have the advan- 


tage of moſt modern ones; as it is not at- 


tended with that expence of health or pocket, 
which accompanies many others in the ex- 
travagant or giddy circle of what are falſely 


* STEPHEN Ducx, the threſher, that was patronized 
by Queen Carotine, and her majeſty ſettled one hun- 
dred a ap on him for life. 

called 
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called pleaſures ;—pleaſures that enervate 
the underſtanding, and blunt the finer edge 
of intellectual feelings, or awakens them to 
deſpair ; for I believe the gaming-table pro- 
duces more melancholy minds than the 
cloiſter, The former beggars noble fami- 
lies, ſtops up the avenues of benevolence, 
engenders the blackeſt thoughts ; and ſuicide 
is often the fatal conſequence ! O Cicxro ! 
had I the pen of an Apprson, YounG, Porz, 
or LyrT ELTON, I would Light up thoſe 
Beacons and Pharos's which might be of uſe 
to the inexperienced mariners to avert their 
fate. But alas! I am but a ſimple woman, 
and have not colour iſtrong enough to paint 
this enormous vice in its native deformity. 
The love of domeſtic duties hath too ſtrong 
2 ſway in my mind, to permit me to form 
any connections with this demon of the age! 
This envenomed ſhaft, of polite refinement, 
that ſometimes deludes the comparatively 
innocent, when it ſhould only pierce the 
guilty, Now, Cr1ctro, give me leave to aſk 
you, who are a great philanthropiſt, if this 
one vice, conſidered in all its black .and 

| : dreadful 


Is. 
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dreadful conſequences, does not, like Aaron's 
rod, ſwallow up or obſcure moſt of the ſo- 
cial virtue or refinements of the ſoul ? To a 
mind abſorbed in this direful paſſion, the love 
of gaming, what charms can the beſt works 
of the moſt celebrated writers have ? Alas ! 
it refuſes to hear the voice of the charmer, charm 


be never ſo wiſely. 


Much remains to be aid for the- ade of 


; learning, which draws the mind from bane- 


ful pleaſures to intellectual. Whether the 


argument 1s purſued from motives of intereſt 
or delight,  n. ſt have its weight with the 


ingenious and judicious : For the apparent le- 


vity and diſſipation that is characteriſtic of the 


_ preſent age, cannot portend any good to the 


commonwealth : But I muſt have tired your 
patience by my prolixity, therefore will only 


add, 


Your 8. 


1 PHILANTHEA. 


LE x- 
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Dr 


AM happy to » find you of PrroR' $ opinion, 
namely, that | 


Content of ſpirit muſt from ſcience flow, | 
For *tis a Godlike attribute to know. 


Let, I am ſenſible many objections are, and 
may be made to this aſſertion: For the field 
of ſcience is ſo various and extenſi ve, that no- 
thing more effectually convinces us of our own 
ignorance, than a ſhort walk in it. Much 
matter confuſes the ideas, and raiſes an infi- 
nity of perplexing doubts in the inquiſitive 
mind. The modeſt Sock aTes ſaid, he nero 
nothing; and even the ſapient king confeſſed, 
that in many books there was n end, and much 
Rudy was & wearineſs' of the fleſh. But yet, 
this wearineſs and cowardice of thought in 
purſuit of knowledge, and inveſtigating the 
great arcana of ,nature, was to this wile prince 
Vor. I. C much 


. 
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much more noble and rational, than his wild 
chace in ſenſual pleaſures and impious idolatry, 
which afterwards ſo much inflaved his royal 
breaſt. When his judgment was warped 


.* from the ſtrait line of truth, religion; and 


virtue, into the dreary land of libertiniſm the 
monarch found it far more difficult to recover 
his right road to honour and happineſs, and 
emancipate himſelf from the galling chain 
of his tyrannic paſſions, than it ever was to 
his intelligent ſoul to treat of the laws of ve- 
getation ; from the cedar , Libanus, to the 
tſp that groweth on #he wall, 


21 When knowledge, at her father 8 greed 
command, | 
« Reſign'd to Iſrael's king bas golden key, 
« Oh! to have join'd the frequent auditors 
« In wonder and delight, that whilom heard, 
« Great Solomon deſcanting on the brutes, 
*« Oh! how ſublimely glorious to apply 
, © To God's own honour, and good-will to 
man, , 
« © That wiſdom he alone of 1 man poſſeſs d, 
« In n plenitutie: ſo rich, and ſcope ſorare !” 
. , Whilſ 


0 
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. Whilſt his foul was ardently engaged in 
theſe uſeful and noble ſtudies, the building of 
the grand and folemn temple at Jeruſalem; 
| and the public adminiſtration of juſtice; So- 
LoMon could not find leiſure to attend thoſe 
fatal deluſions which afterwards caſt ſuch a 
foul blot on the hiſtory of this wiſeſt of princes, 
and obſcured the former glories of his reign. 

It is juſtly ſaid of learning, as of the 
diſtinctions of birth and rank, no one who has 
@ juſt claim to theſe diſtinctions deſpiſes them : 


more a man knows; the more he will find he 


not permit a vigorous mind to be intimidated 
: by the fancied lions that lurk in the way of 
the ſlothful: No, he will ſet before him the 
ſhining examples of thoſe truly great men, 
who encountered and conquered them by re- 
ſolution and perſeverance; and became, at 
once, the admiration and ornaments of. the 
age in which they lived. An eminent in- 
ſtance of one this country has been bleſſed 


— 1 think 


Though it is an indiſputable truth, that the 


has to know. Yet a laudable ambition, will 


with, that ſaid, iu was a ſbame to be ignorant 
ix any matter, either great or ſmall, You may 


- 
= - 
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think I mean the Lord Chief Juſtice Haz: 
1 do; and I make no doubt but you will 
readily agree with Biſhop Buzxer, who wrote 
his life, that there are few inſtances of more 
'knowledge and greater virtues meeting in one 
perſon's character :—His light moſt truly 
' ſhone before men with a frong luſtre, though 
his humility veiled as many of his noble and 
charitable actions as poſſible. 

We are informed from BuzneT's Hiſtory 
of Lord HaLz, © that for a ſucceſſion of 
years be ſtudied at the rate of ſixteen hours a 
day. — To make himſelf a thorough maſter 
of his profeſſion, he was very diligent in 
ſearching all records, and in making a col. 

lection from divers authors in law matters; 
which being mixed with bis own obſervations, 
digeſted in a common-place book, was after- 

- wards of great uſe to him when he was called 
to the bar.— Nor did his lordſhip content 

- © himſelf with being ſo great an adept in tir 
- Engliſh laws, but he ſtudied the Roman like- 
wiſe. To this we are aſſured, he added great 

_ ' ſearches into ancient hiſtory ; ; and into tht 
| "_— 
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rougheſt and leaſt delightful parts of it, 
chronology. 

e It ſeems ſurprizing, and almoſt incredi- 
ble, that one man, who was conſtantly exer- 1 
ne ciſedin the arduous adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ly WW and affairs of ſtate, ſhould have acquired ſuch 
profound knowledge on ſuch a, variety of 
nd matter as law, hiſtory, or divinity ſuggeſted. 

He was likewiſe well acquainted with the beſt 
Greek philoſophers, and underſtood the moſt 
of WF curious things in the Rabbinical learning. — 
48 One ſhould be ready to imagine, that what 
ter this great Judge wrote on either of theſe 
in WF ſubjects, muſt have employed much of his 
ol- 8 time and thoughts, as the different ſciences 
s; | he treated of required much time, and cloſe 
ns, application. But of all ſubjects divinity 
er- 8 was his beloved ſtudy; and the practice of 
ed chriſtianity, in all its branches, a much greater 
em glory to bim than all the temporal honours- 
e bis king had to confer.. 
ce And here give me leave to obſerve, that I 
eat think rehgion derives a ſtronger haitre, and 
the perhaps is of greater influence on the pub- 
e lic, when enforced by the pen and practice 

| C 9 of 
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of a layman of diſtineviſhed abilities, than 
when the ſame precepts of it come recom- 
mended by a profeſſed divine. Theology 
from the former, does not wear the appearance 
of ſordid prieſtcraft, but diſintereſted reaſon- 
ing. Diſintereſted did I fay ? Let merevoke 
the word: For ſurely it is a matter of the 
higheſt intereſt to a good mind, by any mode 
of addreſs, to be of ſervice to our fellow- 
creatures in their moſt important concerns. 
The Honovrable Mr. BoyLz thought, as 

: well as Lord Chief Juſtice Hr, that the 
early ſtudy of divinity prevented the growth 

dl different vices, which it was not*eafy to 
cure. Beſides, che ſtudy of theology is not 
fo dry a fubject in ſpeculation, as may be ſup- 
poſed by thoſe Who never attempted to draw 
water from the facred fountain, which will 
afford as rich ſtreams of learning and elo- 
quence, as ever graced the orators of Greece 
or Rome. It has ſuch a magnetic influence, 


that like the loadftone to iron, it commu- 


nicates its virtues to the heart, and enables 
us to make a ſafe voyage TORS" 10 dan- 


1 ocean of life. . 
15 : L heartily 
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Iheartily with this ſpecies of learning badite 
true votaries among the honourables, then they 
would be the right honourables of the earth, 
and in this time of national diſtreſs, might 
riſe up to ſave a ſinking ſtate, and add their 
names to thoſe bright luminaries I have men- 
tioned; or many others I might add, who 
were not dignified by the cloth or mitre; as 
NEWrox, Locks, Abptsox, NELSON, &c, - 
&c. Theſe have been thought as great pillars 
to religion, and ornaments to learning, as 
any biſhop that ever wrote in ſupport of it. 
Great aſſiduity and vigorous application, 
» formed that conſtellation of pertections which 
+ mone forth in the lives and writings of theſe 
2 eminent men. Good ſenſe and 1 
vorked together in them, to inform poſteritx 
1 I what might be done in the walks of erudition, 
and works of art. They were not contented 
> to ſkim; the ſurface, but they ſearched. the 
depths of truth and ſcience ; and at the ſame 
time-cleared the way for others, by the right 
; road they pointed out, to thoſe laborious 
: minds who ſhould, for the benefit of mankind, 

tread the ſame difficult paths. |; | 
7 (EET TE C4 Yet, 
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'Yet, Crexxo, though I am a withiradvo- 
cate for the patronage and utility of literature, 
I would by no means wiſh thoſe perſons to 
enter into its mazes, who have not a genius 
turned for it: For without ht inſuperable 
difficulties will ariſe, and every ſtep will more 
and more entangle the perplexed wanderer. 
Speculative pride often leads weak minds into 
ljabyrinths of error, from which prudence it- 
ſelf cannot extricate them. A refined ima- 
gination is of little uſe to the poſſeſſor or ſo- 
ciety, unleſs it is reduced to practice; which 
is not always the caſe, with perſons of ſtrong 
intellectual powers. Chimerical knowledge 
is often a ſtrong temptation to neglect the 
ſolid and uſeful in life, for what is fugitive 
and fleeting; and then the mechanic or huſ- 
bandman, in the ſphere of uſefulneſs, riſes 
much higher than the ſcholar, who ſpends 
his time in the chaſe of ſhadows, and becomes 
a dupe to his own underſtanding: The ho- 
neſt and induſtrious poor are very valuable 
parts of ſociety. To them we owe the cul- 
ture of the field, and, by their labour, under 


| uw bleſſing of * our daily bread, 
| without 
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without which the ſtudent can no moſt ſubſift. 


than the tiller of the ground. Therefore, as 


we are much indebted to the inferior claſs 
of perſons, the man of real good ſenſe, 
preſume, cannot look on them with contempt. 
True it is, the wiſdom of the ancients, and 


learning of the moderns, give great improve- 


ment to the emulative mind; an improve- 
ment and pleaſure too, that will accompany 
its admirers into the private, as well as the 
more public walks of life ; it being obſerved, 
that where true /earning is, true virtue can- 
not be far off: Indeed, it calls forth many 
virtues in an eminent degree. Patience, 
fortitude, reſolution, humility, and charity, 
are often in the bright train. A love for 
literature charms-the ſenſes, at the ſame time 

that it refines the ideas, and mends the heart. 


obſerve the lives and manners of thoſe people, 
whoſe underſtanding have never been un- 
proved by the writings of the mighty dead, 


or the converſation of the ingenious living; 


compared with thoſe pe: ſons who have been 
f C 5 inti- 


from it, which few will deny who ſtrictiyx 
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intimately acquainted with both. When we 
have a thorough knowledge of great charac- 
ters, and hear or ſee their attainments, ſelf- 
conceit drops her plumes, and we ſhrink 
with ſelf-abaſement at the compariſon of our 
own littleneſs and ſhadowy merit! 

Perſons of contracted fortunes have it great- 
ly to lament, that they can but ſeldom take 

a place in that good company, whoſe ſupe- 
- riority of underſtanding and knowledge in 
life, enables them to impart rich ſtreams of 
inſtruction to the thirſty mind. But when 
the ſoul cannot with propriety be gratified in 
ſuch delightful ſociety, that would cultivate 
the faculties and enliven its powers, we may 
generally all bocks to our aid; and when 
they are read with attention and due reflection, 
they communicate wiſdom cheaply, giving 
the beſt counſel without a fee, and praiſe 
without the fulſome incenſe of flattery; an 
advantage few crowned heads receive from 
their firſt miniſter. - Theſe ſweet unreproach- 
ing companions are ſo modeſt in expectation, 
that they never rob the tate by uſurpation of 
ns: or _ Which * venal privy 


council 


= 
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council are ſo avariciouſly graſping after. 1 
believe you will acknowledge this to be a 


truth, and pity, tis 'tis true. If not, freely 


reprove my ſentiments, and you will confer 
one obligation more on 1 


Your 


LETTER. W. 


OUR veneration for learning, and the 
real honour you do to it by your ſen; 
timents and conduct, give great pleaſure to 
your — correſpondent. I am only a 
ſmatterer in every thing that bears ſo noble 
a diſtinction, and have a very low opinion 
of a mere book- pedant, at the ſame time that 
I. confeſs, myſelf fond of reading. It is to 
linguiſts we owe the tranſlation of the Bible 5 


itſelf, and the ſacred important truths of the 


* Teſtament, which daun to us the 
C 1 rule 
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rule of our duty, and preſent and future hap- 
pineſs. Therefore, in general, I muſt honour 
thoſe for their works ſake, who have made 
attainments in ſcience, and are liberal in their 
communications of it for the good of ſoci- 
ety. I ſaid in general, becauſe I know ſome 
great proficients in literature, whoſe private 
conduct has: brought deſerved diſgrace on 
their better knowledge. But charity ſhould 
not let a reſpectable body ſuffer for the faults 
of a few individuals. 
1 readily agree with you, in order chat 
learning may have the deſired effect, the mind 
muſt be drawn off from folly, and prepared 
for erudition, to ereate a ſympathy of taſte 
betwixt the author and reader > Otherwiſe, 
needy writers, to ſell their works, muſt be 
compelled by the ſupreme commands of ne- 
ceſlity to comer with the depraved taſte of 
the times. I have of late been frequently in 
bookſeller's ſhops, when cuſtomers have come 
in and aſked for new. publications; when if 
any thing ferious, or even moral, has been 
offered to the enquirer, it has been treated 
with conternpt and ridicule. At the fame 
* 1 0 — * time, 


% 
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time, if a paltry novel, or the productions 
of a licentious muſe have been tendered, they 
were ſure to be purchaſed with avidity. 


Whillſt this is a truth, as much to be lamented 


as it is certain, moral authors can ſtand but 
little chance for the ſale of their writings; 


unleſs the great would vouchſafe to patro- 


nize, and bring them into faſhion. The ap- 
probation of the great might ſoon gain many 
proſelytes in opinion, and be a ſpur to worthy 
undertakings: For emulation is ſeldom want- 
ing when liberality crowns deſert; and un- 


leſs good writers could receive proper en- 
couragement from their ſuperiors in rank, 


they may keep their moral ſheets to hang 
antiquated chambers with in the country ; 
for which purpoſe the hiſtory of Tom Thumb 
the Great, would do as welt as Plutarch's 
Lives, or Pliny's Epiſtles. -. 

There are many of the learned; who will not . 
patientlyhear a perſon, or give themſelves time 
to inveſtigate the merits of a book, before they 
cenſure the one, and condemn the other. 


This truth I know by experience, and con- 


a with repentance, * been early in 
(eat | life 


* | 
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life guilty of this notorious fault of im- 
bibing a ſtrong prejudice againſt a divine, to 
whom I was an entire ſtranger, merely from 
his ruſticity of appearance, and an unhappy 
caft of feature. From this I weakly ima- 
gined, his head was as vacant as his look, be- 
fore he mounted the pulpit: But when J 
heard him from thence, never was a raſh judg- 
ment more {ſtrongly convicted of its error; 

for St. Paul himſelf, when at Athens, could 
ſcarcely have preached with greater force of 
reaſon, or powers of oratory ! His text was 
conciſe—*- Converting the ſoul.” When ſer- 
vice was over, every tongue was copious in 
celebrating the praĩſes of the preacher ; and 
if I had not joined them, I ſhould have been 
as ſingular as Saul was among the prophets. 
Not warned by this, J afterward fell into the 
ſame error, on taking up a dirty book, with- 
out a favourable opinion of its contents from 
the title page: But reading ſome charming 
quotations from my Lord HAL in it, I was 
compelled to paſs: fentence-againſt myſelf a 
ſecond time; and I hope, for the future, I 
N eee to paſs the moſt ſecret 


judgment, 
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judgment, or allow myſelf to contemn either 
men or books, till I have heard the one, and 


read the other, with impartiality, Candour 


is every perſon's duty to exerciſe, before they: 
proceed to cenſure; and were this Magna 
Charta in full force, we ſhould have one reign- 
ing law in our minds, that would render many 
others uſeleſs: Nay, it would bring together 
many perſons in ſtrict amity and ſimilarity of 


| taſte, whorn a kind. of conſtitutional reſerve 


on one {ide, and modeſt merit on the other, 


| keeps at the diſtance of implacable enemies. 


Our great MiLTon, you well know, lay ſome 
time on a duſty ſhelf, before he could be pro- 
perly introduced to thoſe perſons who knew 
how to reliſh his beauties. A very hum- 
bling circumſtance to that ſublime genius! 
One might have been ready to think it would 
have fo far damped the ardour of his muſe, 
that Paradiſe would have been for ever loft 
—and never regained; Had perfons of ge- 
nius been earlier acquainted with this pqet, 
(who is faid to have felt the fire and inſpira- 
tion of HouR) they might have _ as 
nn afterwards did; 


2 


ply H "how 
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How are you ſtruck with terror and delight, 

When angel with archangel copes in fight! 

When great, Mess1an's outſpread banners 
ſhine, "IVE 

| How does the chariot rattle in his line! 


| 1 is highly fiviefattory to reflect, that theſe 
deſcriptive beauties of a ſtrong and refined 
imagination, are founded on ſcripture hiſtory, 
We read of the wars in heaven, when Mi- 
CHAEL and his angels fought and prevailed 
againſt the great dragon, &c. &c. * And 
again; and behold there came four chariots out 
from between two mountains, and the mountain; 
— were . 77 brafs. Milton tells us; 


About his chariot. numberleſs were pour'd, 

Gherub and /eraph, potentates and thrones, 

| Andyirtues, wing d ſpirits, andchariots wing'd 
From th' armory of God, where ſtand of old 
. Myriad moon brazen mountains lodg'd 


11 is the opinion of a great divine, in * . 
age, that the war in heaven; ſpoken of in the Reve- 
lation,” is only a ſymbolical repreſentation of events 
n.. on earth. 2 


Againſt 


1 4 
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Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs'd at hand ; 
Celeſtial equipage ! ; 


But I-do not preſume to expatiate on fo 
ſublime and heroic a poem as Paradiſe Loſt. 
Some part.of its myſterious beauties I can- 
not underſtand: Thoſe I do, to expreſs my- 
ſelf in MiLToN's own langyage on the glorics 
of the i are fraught | 


: 4 


*. 
1- With thouſand thouſand lars chat then ap- | 
ed | pear'd | 

ns Spangling the hemiſphere, 


*#\" & 


- Adpison's/criticiſm is a charming key to 
unlock many parts of this maſter-piece of po- 
etry! At leaſt it is to me; but I have heard 
thoſe of great leifure, who rank high in life, 
profeſs themſelves intire ſtrangers to both 
theſe celebrated authors. I was at firſt fur- 
| prized at this declaration from perſons” of 
maſculine ſenſe; but I know not why I 
ſhould, when the rattling of a dye, or the 
exhibition of painted paſteboard, can ſo at- 
tract the ear, and dazzle the eye, that the 
muſic of the ſpheres, or a conſtellation of 
ſt heavenly beauties, is loſt upon its votaries. 
| | But 
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But:as gaming has no charms for-me, I will 
not enlarge upon its enchantment to others. 
1 ſhould be happy to benefit by your ad- 
vice, in making myſelf acquainted with civil 
hiſtory ; that is the great ſtore-houſe of valu- 
able obſervation, and eſpecially of moral ob- 
ſervation ; but as geography and chronology are 
called its two eyes, I want thoſe to read it 
with ; and temple-glaſſes will not ſupply the 
dimneſa of the optic nerve in Warren, 
Therefore you muſt not expect more from 
me in this reſpect, than falls within the nar- 
row circle of my own obſervatian, or the 
common--Qceurrences of female liſe. I ad- 
mire learning as ſome perſons do virtue, 
more in ſpeculatian than practice; and I find 
F-fhould more ſtrictly have examined the weak 
powers of my mind, before I. entered the 
liſts with you on that extenſive topic. 
My thoughts are at preſent ſo fleeting and 
incoherent, that one ſeems to chace and ex- 
tinguiſh another; and I am afraid of enter- 
ing upon literature, left I ſhould run upon 
ſhoals in that dangerous and deep ocean |! I 
may have ſome ideas floating in the ſuburbs 


of = * but I find i it a ory to reduce 
| them 


* « 
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them to uſeful order. A wilderneſs of thoughts 

wants a ſkilful gardener to cultivate and 

water the flowers and herbs, and at the fame 

time to deſtroy the weeds or tares, which 

will fuck the nurture of the ground from the 
8 wholeſome vegetables. 

Your ſex, Cictro, has great advantage 
over ours, in being able to touch every point 
of the compaſs in literature: But no matter, 
the female ſphere 1 is domeſtic, and the prac- 
tice of out duty in that province, ſhould be 
our higheſt ambition.—Yet T muſt own, I 
am in this-reſpe& ſometimes a rebel to the 
authority of my own judgment; and I mould 
be glad to hold an ink-ftand, or book, to the 
iterati, (might I be permitted) that I might 
occafionally hear their converſation. I have 
a greater defire to be at that entertainment 
than a Lord Mayor's feaſt; but as I cannot 
enjoy it, I content myſelf to paſs my leifure 
hours in the calm ſociety of books: And 1 
am certain, they have influenced me more ta 
adhere to the literal ſenſe of my baptiſmal 
vow, than any inſtructions from my godfa- 
ow; or N when they became 

reſpon- 
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reſponſible for me in my infancy at the font. 
But I fancy 1 ſhould have acquired more ex- 
ternal riches, had I renounced books at that 
time of life, when I was to be anſwerable for 
myſelf, in renouncing the pomps and vani- 

ties of this world, &c. &c, However, theſe 
monitors do not upbraid me with any errors 
that inexperience may have led me into, 
but diligentiy direct me to Did n for 
the future. 

It is ſaid of a predeceſibr of your” s, the 
renowned Cicxo, that he ſolemnly declared 
to his intimate friends, that he was no where 

| fo bappy as among bis books or papers: Though 
his inclinations to philoſophy were ſtrong, 
and his abilities to teach the world very great! 
yet we are aſſured he always preferred doing 
well to writing well, and ſacrificed his own 
humour (the moſt difficult ſelf-denial, becauſe 


_ © © a continual one) to the public ſervice, and 
the ſafety of his country. But when he 
could not, by unremitting labour, anſwer his 
wiſhes that way, he found that conſolation 
in his library the world did not afford him 
out of it. As a rational being, CIckRO well 

2 by. 1 knew 


— 
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knew he was deſigned for action, and not to 
-waſte his life in meditation only: Therefore 
it was his laudable ambition, if he could not 
do at all times what deſerved to be written, 
that he would write what deſerved to be read. 
An active mind muſt be employed; and if it 
don't exert itſelf in being uſeful to others, 
-in a public or private capacity, its powers 
will languiſh, and it will become a burden 
to itſelf, ? 
Writing I look upon to be an arduous taſk ! 
for every ſpecies of it requires extenſive 
knowledge on the ſubjects it treats of. To 
give it weight and luſtre, the petala is requi- 
ſite as well as the /tamina, which every author X 
cannot acquire. But when learning comes 
into the world thus adorned, what mind ca- 


E * | 
n pable of ſenſibility can refuſe its ſuffrage in 
ſe its favour? How does it ſublimate the ideas 


to read MIL rod with due attention ? How 
does it elevate the foul above the low con- 
cerns of life, and make it aſpire to that ſtate 
where we all hope to be admitted! I own, 
when I am abſorbed in contemplations of 
this nature, I am ſo tranſported in thought, 
2 ; | that, 
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that I could with for the wings of an angel 
to aſcend into the celeſtial manſions, there 
to converſe with thoſe beatified ſpirits, from 
- which the poet draws his imaginary conver- 
ſation. From theſe recluſe reveries J am re- 
minded of my mortality, by an unwelcome 
ſummons to dinner and company, which! 
muſt immediately attend, and Conchuce my- 
ſelf, 


Your's, 


PHILANTHEA. 


LETTER v. 


ON THE | BENEFITS OF LEARNING IN. SOLT- 


Ir might be a relief to you, that I was 
1 obliged to conclude my laſt ſo abruptly, 
dy a ſummons to company, which diſſipated 
my thoughts for that day, and ſome ſucceed- 


ing ones, on the ſubject I was. treating of. 
* £1 Q However, 
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However, now I am left to myſelf, (like a 
true woman) I am willing to have the laſt 
word with you on the benefits of learning in 
ſolitude. I intirely agree with your ſenti- 
ments on that head, and conſider learning, in 
many reſpects, as a fruitful ſource of new 
pleaſures :—Reading certainly is a means of 
laying in a ſtock of mental food, for that ſea- 
ſon of life when. we cannot go abroad in 
gqueſt of it, becauſe the graſshopper ſhall be a 
8 burthen, and all the daughters of muſic ſhall be 
FErougbt low : A period which requires great 
$# ſupport from religion and philoſophy to bear 
with chearfulneſs. Otherwiſe; a dread vacu- 
ity of mind will take place, and make even 
the moſt uſeful learning appear formidable; 
when a more intimate acquaintance with the 
pleaſing gueſt, would prove very advan- 
tageous to ſooth the melancholy hours of af- 
fiction, or ſupport thoſe of ſolitude. The 
latter we are frequently obliged to. ſuſtain 
through a kind of neceſſity : Nor can we fly 
from. it when we pleaſe out of doors, though 
it will not afford us entertainment within. 
In this an. diflipation is too frequently 


courted 
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\ courted, to alleviate the gloom incident to 
ſome conſtitutions, or congenial | to ſome 
vices. | 

But whatever temporary relief diſſipation 
may afford to the vigour of youth, and ardour 
of manhood, it will not give the ſame plea- 

ſure to advanced age. Mental obſervation 
will then riſe in delight as juvenile ſpirits ſub- 
ſide; and reading and reflection will then 

* _ afford that conſolation which gay amuſements 
cannot give. Therefore to neglect the cul- 
tivation of the mind in juvenile years, has 
in ſome ſoft the ſame effect as neglecting to 
fted the body: A languor muſt enſue in both, 
which leads to a fatal tendency ; beſides, we 
-ought to conſider, that if we refuſe to exert 

our faculties in the degree they are given at 

a vigorous time of life, the talents may be 
taken from us at a ſeaſon when we ſhall moſt 
want them, and have the moſt poignant ſenſe 
of their deprivation. It is not an obſervation 

of yeſterday, that learning enlivens our ca- 
-pacities, ſtrengthens our memory, inriches 

- converſation, and is the beſt antidote againſt 


"als numerous ills which poiſon the cup of 
temporal 


* 
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temporal felicity. When directed to its proper (l 
end, it is the parent of virtue, and nurſe of 
chought: Science is its offspring, and wiſ- 
dom its companion; and theſe fair daughters 
generally recline in the arms of peace. 
Providence leads us, by different methods, - 
to be uſeful in different ways; and if it has 
not caſt our lot in active life, perſons who 
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nen are happy in intellectual endowments, ſhould 
nts not (as I obſerved before) let their faculties 
ul. ruſt, leſt we incur that heavy puniſhment 


of becoming a burden to ourſelves. Learn- 
ing I eſteem. as a kind of treaſury, or bank, 
which we may draw upon with eaſe. But 
Whatever is a man's fortune, he cannot al- 
| ways command his company or recreation, 
when he may his book; nor can he diſmiſs 


k the former” ſo much at his pleaſure as. the 
oft latter. Many of the -arts are indeed good 
nſc ſubſtitutes, and afford much pleaſing: enter- 1 
ob tainment. But then theſe objects of rational 
ca- delight, can only be enjoyed in particular ſitu- 
hes ations. A harpſichord or organ, a piece of 
inſt painting, ſculpture, or Ratuary, cannot well 
de bounded within the narrow confines of a 


9 gentle- 
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gentleman's pocket, which a book may, and 
be a right-hand friend at home, or a travel- 
ling companion abroad; and contribute both 
to his entertainment and improvement, by 
harmonizing his mind, elevating his hopes, 
and ſoothing his paſſions. 

It is every perſon's duty to keep the mind 
as eaſy as poſſible in every. ſtate : Elſe why 
do we gratify the child in a change of toys, 
when its innocent ſimplicity is only capable 
of finding beauty in a ſtraw, or muſic in a 

key? But theſe trifles cannot amuſe us be- 

yond our infant ſtate : The boy is diſguſted 
with it, and the man calls for ſtill nobler re- 
creations. Robuſt exerciſe ſucceeds ; but 
that will not do for weak hands and feeble 
knees, which accompany the laſt ſtage of 
life: Then the produce of learning and read- 
ing is an amazing conſolation ! but the ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in youth, otherwiſe the fruits 
cannot be gathered in age. And what fruits 
can be gathered from a trifling kind of read- 
ing, which leaves nothing for the mind to 
feed on? Life is far too ſhort and precious 

/ to be waſted in mere amuſement, which does 
| but 
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bat in a manner pamper us for a ſacrifice, by 
# deſtroying the ſeeds of fortitude and virtue. 

A well-educated mind, will often afford a 
ſumptuous treat to its happy poſſeſſor even 
in ſolitude, which gives opportunity for a 
more copious range of thought, on ſubjects 
which ennoble human nature. Retirement 
nouriſhes thoſe habits and ſentiments which 
# reaſon dictates, and procures to the ſoul that 
$ ſovereignty which is due to her; but which 
it is hard to ſecure in a free commerce with 
the world, which, like an arbitrary monarch, 
will uſurp ſuch power, chat! it frequently in- 
vades her rights. 

Every ſpecies of learning has been deemed 
by ingenious perſons an improvement to hu- 
man nature, but that knowledge is moſt ex- 
cellent, which bears its wing to heaven. The 
uſe of contemplation, and enlarged reading 
or ſtudy, may at preſent be veiled to our eyes, 
yet its utility may be great, and lead to ſome 
important uſe, of which we can at preſent 
have no idea; it being ſeldom known that 
youtliful vivacity looks forward to thoſe dark 
days, when, doe ſhall ſay ve have no pleaſure in 
D 2 them, 
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bem. There are numbers of perſons, whom 
Providence has bleſſed with affluence and 
leiſure for improving their minds, who are 
as totally illiterate as thoſe whom fortune 
hath chained to the rough rock of rigid ne- 
- ceſſity! This claſs of beings may rather be 
ſaid to breathe than live: They have not one 
ſpark of any thing liberal or uſeful to ani- 
mate the mind, but ſlumber away their life 
in a ſupine indolence; and prove their ex. 
üſtence by the ſame arguments by which 
AlxxAxD ER knew he was not a God, i. e. 
by his propenitey to hunger, thirſt, may 
and intemperance.” 

This diſtinction J obſerved to take the lead 
of all others, in two families J lately viſited, 
The firſt was Sir Jzrrzxy SHALLOW and his 
lady, who entertained me with nothing elſe 

but a repetition of eating and drinking: For 
after the honours of the table were done, 


 . MorypHevs drew his wand over the eyes ef 


this noble pair, and they oft times continued 
in their leaden ſlumber till the introduction 
of tea. After that was over, a dead calm 


ſucceeded again, except a little bluſter to the 
ſervants 
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| ſeryants intervened. Books I dared net 
mention to the baronet; work his lady could 
not bear; and as my fondneſs for both ſeemed 
to excite the wonder and diſpleaſure of my 
friends,” I ſhortened my ſtay at their ſeat, to 
viſit JeMMy SAUNTER and his fair ſpouſc. 
They abounded in worldly wealth, but — I 
muſt not go further,-Yes I may, for their 
houſe. was nobly furniſhed, and I was ob- 
ligingly ſhewed all their plate, trinkets, and 
| expenſive attire. I exhauſted all the fine 
things I was able to ſay in its praiſe : But 
this being-the; only theme for converſation, 
25 the novelty ſubſided the joy was loſt with 
me; and finding myſelf incapable of invent- 
| ing more panegyric to offer at this ſhrine of 
vanity, 1 endeavoured to divert myſelf with 
a little girl, and to fathom the depth of her 
capacity. But the moſt I could get her to ſay 
was, my mama is à lady of fortune, which ſhe 
had made a little ſong of; and it was fo often 
| reverberated in my ear, that I wiſhed, for the 
ſake of the mother, as well as the daughter, 
her fortune had lain more in her mind. I 
e * the little parents of this little 
l child 
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child as often as I could, becauſe I found her 
company was all their amuſement; and in 
her abſence, like the worthy knight and his 
lady, they took refuge in two elbow chairs, 

and gave way to the leaden god. I parted 
from them with pity. What can ſuch per- 
| ſons do in old age, that indulge ſuch an apa- 

thy of ſoul in youth, but grow weariſome to 
each other, and uſeleſs to fociety ? This kind 
of languiſhing repoſe, hath been rightly called 
the ſepulchre of à living perſon; and I think 
Przor has exactly ſtruck off fuch characters, 
in his humourous epitaph on ſauntering Jona 
and idle Juan, 


I They liy'd. a kind of ——as it were; 

They paid the church and pariſh rate; 
They took, — but read not the receipt; 
For which they claim'd their Sunday's due, 
Of eren in an rer pew, &c. &c. 


I will not, m obtrude ae on your 
patience, by a repetition of ſuch inſipid cha- 
raters, that ſeem to be in their dotage be- 
3 85 POE have gained. their zenith. When 


$4 faculties 


= 
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faculties are thus immured in a priſon, we 
know. not what they are; but when they are 
ſent abroad in uſeful action, we know, like 
ane, they will increaſe and ſtrengthen on 
the road, and come in untired at the laſt ſtage 
of their journey. 

I am confirmed in this opinion, by the long 
intimacy I have been honoured with from the 
ſocial and inſtructive SRRENA, whom I ne- 


ver can approach but with the utmoſt degree 


of heart-felt reverence. This venerable 
friend is now on the verge of fourſcore. I 
lately made her a morning viſit, and found 
her, as uſual, polite, chearful, and obliging,. 
but without any other company than what 
her library afforded her. Our converſation 
happening to turn on poetry, ſhe repeated 
DxvyDEN's celebrated Ode on St. CeiLIA's 
Day, with great propriety and harmony of 


voice; and afterwards another in Pindaric 
verſe, of a ſuperior length. But her ſtrength 


of memory is not ſo. great. as her ſtrength of 
judgment. With all the dignity of ſentiment, | 
and energy of thought, SERENA enters into 
the diſtinct merits of the moſt admired au- 

D 4 thors, 
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thors, both ancient and modern, and expa- 
tiates upon their ſeveral beauties with amaz. 
ing accuracy; and then adds, how much books 
ſweeten and improve her decline of life, and 
hours of ſolitude. Her reflections on the ad- 
vantages of reading, brings to my mind a 
paraphraſe of the celebrated paſſage of Tor- 
LY, in his oration 1 for ANCHISES the poet : 


In life's luxuriant prime, when young and 


5 gay, 
With heedleſs j Joy we chace the hours away 


The growing manners theſe kind ſtudies form, 


Th' expanding mind with great ideas warm; 
To virtue's noble paths the foul invite, 
And yield at once both profit and delight. 
When age, with . time 0 
ſpreads 
His hoary mantle o'er our rev'rend heads, 
© Theſe ſtudies ſtill a thouſand pleaſures give, 
And teach us now to die,—as once to live. 
And when adverſity around us lours, 
And various evil in one torrent pours, 
By theſe aſſiſted we ſuperior riſe, 


And all the threat — of life deſpiſe. 
| Or 
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Or when proſperity, with chearing ſmiles, 

Shortens our moments, and our thoughts be- 
guiles 

The conſcious heart through them new plea- 
ſure knows, 

And with abundant bleſſings overflows. 

To ev'ry golden hour new charms they lend, 

By day amuſe us, and by night attend; 

At home, abroad, their pleaſures ſtill we find, 

To calm, to teach, and to direct the mind. 

If we to rural fields, or groves repair, 

To taſte the ſweets, and breathe a milder air; 

Attending conſtantly our ſteps they're found, 

To ſhed their kindeſt influence. around. 

And though we leave our pleaſing native home, 

And through uncultivated deſarts roam; 
Around a thouſand joys theſe ſtudies pour, 
And make a wilderneſs Pouoxa's bow'r. 


— 
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Such is the effect enlarged ſtudy has had 
on my valuable friend SERENA. Yet with all 
the powers of learning and rhetoric, when 
in converſation with younger perſons, . 
the does not obtrude the ſcholar till ſhe has ' 
tir diſinguithed the taſte and genius of her 
! D 8 company. 
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company. If they are of a literary turn, the 
ſublimity of her judgment ſoon diſcovers it. 
ſelf in that way: Otherwiſe, her modeſty is 
ſuch, that it conceals the treaſures of her 


mind, till the key of encouragement is held 
out to. her to unlock her cabinet of 1ntellec- 
tual riches.. Nor is SzzENA a mere book- 
worm, but has filled all the ftations of domeſ- Me 


tic life with high honour, in the ſeveral cha- 


racters of wife, mother, and friend. In the 
two former, her trials have been as arduous, 
as. her conduct exemplary. She repines not 
at ungenerous treatment, nor at the depriva- 
tions of fortune, which was great in her own 
right, but which now is ſunk ſo low, that it 
lately made my noble friend reſign her cha- 
riot, to ſupport an unfortunate branch of her 
family, whoſe diſtreſs ſhe could not prevent. 
Yet her nervous piety, and fortitude are ſuch, 
that ſhe has borne ſome of the greateſt ſhock: 

in human nature, with calmneſs. and reſigna- 
tion. T will not enter into particulars, it 
would make too fad, too tender a ſtory !. But 
it extorts admiration and pity from me, and 

Zam aſtoniſhed. to ſee ſuch a philoſophic ſoul 
- inhabit 
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inhabit ſuch a weak form. She ſtrengthens 
my mind by her counſel, improves it by her 
communications, and inſpires it with emula- 
tion by her example. She points out to me 
the great advantage of. ſtoring the mind with. 
uſeful learning, which,, in ſome ſort, diſarms 
age of its uſual attendants, reſtleſſneſs and 
languor, which are very weariſome gueſts to- 
perſons who have no taſte for literature. But 
to thoſe who have made acquiſitions in ſci- 
ence, reading will greatly promote their fe- 
licity, when friends and fortune forſake them. 
In ſhort, the true luſtre of SRRENA'S cha- 
racter is ſuch, in every line of female duty, 
and laſting accompliſhments, that I am incz-. 
pable of doing juſtice to ĩt by the feeble e- 
forts of my pen. This heroine exerciſed as. 
much humility in an eleyated ſtation af life, 
when careſſed by all the blandiſhments of for- 
tune, as ſhe does now in more adverſe cir- 
cumſtances. She often puts me in mind of 
PanpoRa's box, where hope was ſtill left at 
the bottom. Wiſdom ſeemed to be her birth- 
right, for it has given her ſuch an evenneſs 
of temper, that no croſs wenge, can rufe, 
D. 6. nor- 


- 
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nor paſſions inflame. Religion in her is ex- 
alted reaſon, refined and fifted from all ſu- 
perſtition and flights of enthuſiaſm. The 
greateſt effect I can obſerve that old age has 
made on this good lady, is, the happy ten- 
dency it has had to deaden her ſenſations to 
tranſitory enjoyment, and to caſt anchor on 
the ſhore of immutable felicity. I already 
begin to look on her as a being of a ſuperior 
order to the human; and I hope, whenever 
it ſhall pleaſe God to call her from this mor- 
tal ſtate, ſhe will, by an eaſy tranſition, be- 
come an angel of light. | 
Il T ſhould not have dwelt fo long on 1 the cha- 
Tater of my venerable friend, did it not do 
fo much honour to learning, virtue, and re- 
| ligion, that I imagined it would raiſe in you 
that ſenſible delight, which it has made me 
to experience. Permit me to conclude it 
with an apoſtrophe from the ſon of Sizacn. 
 « Wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth 


4 away; yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that 
e 9jove her, and found of ſuch as ſeek her. 
= She fig rm them that deſire her, in 


« He 
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ex- He that ſeeketh her early, ſhall have no 
ſu- „ great travel, for he ſhall find her at his N 
he WWF «© doors. To think therefore upon her is 
has WW © perfection of wiſdom, and whoſo watcheth 
en- © for her ſhall quickly be without care. For 
to WW © ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy 
« of her, ſhewing herſclf favourable unto \ 
« them in the ways, and meeteth em in 
« every thought.“ 
' It would be folly for me to add more, than 
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EC STATIC SURPRIZE: 


'©CCASIONED BY SEEING A VENERABLE FRIEND, 
WHOSE. DEATH THE AU THOR HAD HEARD 
PUBLICEY and PRIVATELY ANNOUNCED. 


— 


8 late I wander'd from St. Prrxx's dome, 
Where miter'd prieſts and ſcepter'd hero” s come. 
Jo lay their honours oma bed of clay, | 
- Regardleſs what the tramp of fame will ſay; 
My foul was wrapt in philoſophic lore, | 
. Contemplating the wrecks of grandeur o'er! 
When looking up, Sexena's houſe I view'd, 
And mem'ry ſtrong, my penſive woes renew'd.. 
Is that, I cry'd, © the manſion, which ſo late 
- Contain'd the ſoul of wifdom ?— Mournful fate 
That Iſurvive!- Now my Szzen A's dead, 
And her immortal part's to glory fled ! 
That dear Mixzxva®!. that inſtructive friend, 
Who freely uſed to me ſweet council lend! 


I need not inform my learned reader, by. Mxzavals meant the 
4 er 
But 
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But ceaſe reſlection,. —veil thy recent grief, 
And haſte to Lavz x*, the will give relief 
By her deſcription, how religion's po-] r 
Aided SzxznA in her ſolemn. hour. 

The faithful Laux A met my trembling feet, 
And filent led me to a lonely ſeat, | 
Where fix'd in ſtupid. lethargy, my mind 
To gloomy contemplation was confin'd; 

To muſing melancholy left alone, 
Each object. ſeem'd to ſay, « SzxENA's gone.“ 


Ine buſts and ſtatues that appear'd in view, 


Once prone to pleaſe, now ſad:ideas drew; 

For each with me reclin'd their drooping head, 
And ſilent bade me mourn their ref: dead ! 
I too, like them, was dumb in penſive woe 
Sighs were ſuppreſs'd,. nor tears had power to flow. 
The ſilver Thames——that once like limpid ftream,. 


Gave tranquil joy, bright as AuroRa!'s beam, 


Now roll'd tempeſtuous, like the briny deep! 
And his rough waves ſeem'd o'er the houſe to weep !* 
And ſurge on ſurge ſucceeded, till the flood 
Heighten'd my anguiſh, and appall'd I ſtood, . 
Invoking that bleſt Pow'r who calms the ſeas, 
In. a ſtill voice; to-haſh-my ſoul to eaſe ;- 

To give a feeling joy in this ſad hour, 

And by ſome token manifeſt his pow?r. 

When lo !—appear'd the harbinger of peace, 


Whoſe chearful eyes bade anxious ſorrow ceaſe. . 


* SZAZNA's attendants... .. 14 %%% l 
Laura 
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Laura re-ent'ring, brought me to a room 

That inſtantly diſpell'd my latent gloom : 
But oh ! what words, what language can impart 
The glad ſurprize that flutt'red round my heart, 
When there I ſaw my dear SERENA !—bright 
As ſmiling ProtBvs in meridian height! 
| Chearful as goodneſs, as religion ſweet ! 
Enchantments ſure, I cry'd, my ſenſes meet, 
Can forms celeſtial thus aſſume our clay, 

And in 'majeſtic ſhade their charms diſplay ? 
Their glories veil - their radiant wings conceal, 
Angels deſcend——to me this truth reveal? 
Myſterious doubts you can with eaſe explain, 
And calm the tumults of my lab'ring brain. 
This ſeeming reſurrection clouds my ſenſe, 
And holds my ſoul in awe and wild ſuſpenſe ! 
All words and metaphors are weak to tell 

The hopes and fears that in my boſom dwell,” - 

— Methought a ſound angelic charm'd mine ear, 
And bade me to SeREnAa's form draw near; 

Aſſur'd me *twas herſelf I'd ſo much mourn'd, 

My woes were huſh'd,—and doubts to rapture turn d. 
Humid libations now your ſtreams give o'er, 
Or fraught with thankfulneſs flow freely more, 
Since life inſpires; and not death rolls along 

The murm'ring cadence of this reverſe ſong. © 

Thus, when a Godlike prince quits Britain's throne, 
His deach's reſounded by a nation's groan ! 
But quick, th'afſembl'd courtiers change their lays 
And to the living monarch homage pay, 

SUS | ; Thus 
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Thus great example for my ſtrains are ſeen, 
When here I celebrate fair virtue's queen! 

Not fam'd ULysstzs, when return'd from Troy 
To his PENELOPE, felt greater joy, 

When he beheld the glory of her race, 

And claſp'd her fervent in a ſoul's embrace! 
Not the blind wand'rer, when the rays of light 
Firſt ſtrikes with ecſtacy his raviſh'd ſight ; 

Nor yet the captive in ſtrong fetters bound, 

When firſt he hath his wiſh'd-for freedom found! 
Nor tender mothers, that with panting breath 
Reſcue their firſt-born from the jaws of death, 
Could &er more rapture feel, more joy ſupreme, 
Than at that inſtant thro? my ſoul did beam; 
When ample demonſtration made me know 

This bliſsful truth, ——Stgrexa dwells below. 
Yet, lif ning angels might with pleaſure hear 
SeRBNA“s converſe in this clouded ſphere ; 

So ſoft her ſtrains, ſo high, yet ſo refign'd, 
Even here the embody'd ſoul is much refin'd ? | 
The ſaint mounts forward to the realms of light, 
And ſeems t' anticipate her heav'nly flight. 

One wiſh remains: Whene'er thy chariot flies, 
To wheel its circle round the upper ſkies, | 
Leave me thy mantle that bright azure robe, 

'T” inſpire my ſpirit on this lower globe; 
Or draw me to thee, with celeſtial nod. 
* proſtrate at thy ſide, teach me to adore my God. 
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ON THE GRACE AND PROPRIETY OF DANCING, 


o do me honour, in deſiring my 
opinion in regard to the propriety of 
E . in years entering an aſſembly room 
in company with youth, or apprentices? And 
1 5 aſking, at the ſame time, what I have to ſay 
in favour of dancing? which I find you diſ- 
approved, as thinking it encourages too great 
an intimacy between the ſexes, 
Io your firſt query I reply, I cannot think 
it derogatory, in reſpect to the approved ſenſe 
| of men of years and underſtanding, to be 
ſeen in the company of modeſt youth, at any 
time or place. The patronage of their ap- 
pearance in ſelect ſociety, muſt be a pleaſing 


ſanction to thoſe who look up to them for 
5 Protec- 
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: protection; and the reverence due to ſeni- 
otity, is, or ought to be, a check to every de- 
gree of licentious mirth, in thoſe whoſe tide 
of vivacity runs high: But in mixed or ſelect 
@ ſociety, the eyes of the ſpectators enjoins a 
decorum which no one dares to violate ; and 
| therefore I preſume, a common good is to 
de anſwered by the prefence of reſpectable 
characters, in theſe juvenile aſſemblies ; Be- 
8 fides, a parent's or maſter's eye may be a 
# ſafeguard to the daughters, at the ſame time 
that it is a check to the ſons. Time, Sz- 
vERVUs, has great advantage in obſervations, 
# which ſhould be communicative for the good 
| of the public. *Tis natural for the young 


entertainment of Horacz and PLUTARCH #s 
txpreſſed in the old man's wiſh; I do not re- 
member it in the young one's, though doubt- 
lefs it may give rational pleaſure to both. 
In regard to apprentices and youth, I can- 
dot ſee a reaſon why their ſtate of ſervitude 


11 being 


and gay to feek amuſement ; and if they are 
denied it in rational company, they may pro- 
bably ſeek it where it is leſs juſtifiable. The 


or ie waa ſhould be an — to their 
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being allowed every decent freedom. Who 
can acquire a trade or ſcience, without ſome 


dloſe application to it? Surely this ſtate of 
ſubjection (which is but the ſchool of art) 


caſts no more reflection en the man, than the 
infant - ſtate, of weakneſs in children, who 
learn to walk before they can run, does upon 
the adult. The apprentice is only a ſervant 
during the time he is bound to learn his fu- 
ture trade, and afterwards may be thought to 
be upon an equality with his maſter : For 
what reaſon then ſnould a youth be treated 
with neglect or contempt, merely on this ac- 
count, who may have equal worth, dignity, 

and principle, if not ſuperior, to his lordly 
maſter? Boys are generally put apprentices, 
or clerks, at the age of fourteen; and if they 
are never to dance afterwards, this expence 
might be ſpared in their education: The fond- 
neſs for this exerciſe will of itſelf abate, when 
the cares of life take place, the ſhip comes 
to be deeper laden, and the man is called 


upon to act in thoſe important characters, 


which will employ both head and heels. What 
4 n aſe. man calls follies, will then ſink of 
20 them- 
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fered in a civilized country, 
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themſelves. In the mean time, youth, who 


| may one day become valuable members of 
ſociety, ſhould be encouraged in every thing 


that is laudable or innocent, within proper 


E reſtrictions, till the mind bloſſoms in actions 


of a richer colour, or more general utility. 
But though I have pleaded ſo warmly for 
the modeſt and deſerving youths being treated 
with reſpect and freedom, during his ſtate of 
ſervitude in his maſter's houſe, or any ſelect 
ſociety of good company; yet ſurely we 
ought not to riſk the morals of our youth in 
the dangerous herd of aſſociation, with you 
know not what, nor whom. I have not one 
plea to make for the riotous meetings of thoſe 
deluded and unhappy creatures, who are the 
votaries of Bacchus, noiſe, and tumult. 
No prudent man will give a ſanction to theſe 
nocturnal revels; the bane of ſociety, and 
the ſhame of the metropolis! Where nothing 
can be expected but loud diſguſting mirth, 
prodigality, and other enormities; and too 


often ſwearing and gaming bring up the rear 


of thoſe crimes, which ought never to be ſuf- 


But 
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But theſe exceſſes are ſeldom known iz 
ladies company, which will ftrengthen ny 


arguments in favour of dancing; as it lead iſ 


to that good breeding, or kind of gallantry, 
which is beſt acquired in a virtuous commerce 
with our ſex, of which dancing generally 
makes a part in juvenile life. I do not noy 
ſpeak of it as an exerciſe, which, of itſelf, 
contributes to health, and to exhilerate the 
ſpirits; nor yet as a ſcience, though it is al- 
lowed to be ſuch: But I would wiſh to plead 
for dancing as a liberal art, that renders per- 


Ions of different ſexes agreeable to each other: 


For I cannot coincide with you, that it pro- 
motes too great intimacies; unden proper re- 
ſtraints it cannot. Every liberty may be 
abuſed, but that will not argue for its expul- 
ſion, but regulation. No one but a Monk, 
or a Cynic, would debar the ſexes of ſome ſo- 
ciety with each other: For ſuppoſing the na- 
tural and innocent intercourſe fhould end in 
marriage; if a prudent choice, who can with 
"propriety blame it? To contemn a ſacred 
inſtitution, is to reflect upon our parents, to 
whom we owe our exiſtence: Beſides, Hymen 
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is ſaid to be a revengeful deity, and will oft 


in 
ny times retaliate the moſt eruel ſcorn on thoſe 
& that are known to deſpiſe its rites. You tell 


me, SEvERUSs, there is no authority for dan- 
eing in the New Teſtament : True; I remem- 


argument, as it ſeemed only to diſplay the 


If, WW wanton allurements of beauty, and ſo cruel 
he a purpoſe was anſwered by it, that it made 
1. eren the heart of a Hzrop to relent ! But at 


the ſame time you muſt allow, there are many 
. {WW precedents for dancing in the Old Teſtament, 
r: and much faid for it likewiſe in prophane 
2. WT hiſtory. The Benjamites choſe their wives, 
a and the Romans did theirs, at a dance: And 
0 though the ladies, on either occaſions, might 


I. not be treated with the reſpect due to our ſex, 


„ vor paid a proper court to; for, as Mil row 
- WW juſtly obſerves, Woman ſhould be woo'd, and 
„dot unſougbht be won (much leſs taken vio- 
lently) : Vet thoughrudely ſeized in wedlock, 
afterwards we do not hear of any complaints 
or remonſtrances made to fathers or friends ; 


to civilize their huſbands, and reconcile con- 
tending parties. 
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ber but one, and that does not make for my 


but as good wives ought, they endeavoured 


David, 
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.Davip “, the / great king of Judah and Ii. | 
ag was fond of this ſcience ; and the Iſrael. W 
"Th: | ith 


We may learn from ſcripture, that dancing uu 

formerly as regular and ſolemn a part of the divine and 

ceremonial part of 'worſhip, as the hymns themſelve;, WF | 

In Spain and in Portugal, even to this moment, on the , 

eve of certain feſtivals, the young people are uſed to | 
aſſemble before the church door, (and more ancientl WR 

In the choir of the church itſelf) and paſs the whole | j 

night in dancing, and ſinging hymns, to the honor 

of the ſaint, whoſe feſtival was to be celebrated the Ne 

next day. Such was the cuſtom, in general, of the 

primitive church, being doubtleſs retained from the : 

heathen, (like ſo many other of their cuſtoms, which 

were thus ſanctified to a better uſe). until the chriſtian 

religion being at length more firmly eſtabliſhed, the Wi © 

biſhops and councils have almoſt every where prevailed 

for the ſuppreſſion of it. Eaſter-day was one of the 

principal feſtivals celebrated in this manner. One of 

the dances, the moſt practiſed, was the Bergeretta. ln 

fair weather the field, or outſide of the church, was oc- 

caſionally preferred; but if it rained, the choir, or 

_ nave, was uſed, There are rituals of very modem 

_ © date, containing the order of the dances that were per- 

formed, and the words of the hymns compoſed on that 

occaſion : Therefore it is evident, however dancing 
may at this time carry with it the ideas of ludicrous 
levity, and frivolous entertainment, i it-was formerly 

conſidered in a Light of dignity and elevation.— At n Wl * 

aſſembly 
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itim virgins was renowned for their profi- 
ciency in it. Nor do I remember it im- 
* puted as a crime to either. The ancients 
„vere much celebrated in their exerciſe of it. 
We are told likewiſe, it was not deemed be- 
e WE ncath the wiſdom of a Socrarzs, to learn 

to dance when upwards of threeſcore. HoMzR 
C himſelf approved it, and calls Mzrton- 4 
N. ue dancer; and ſays, that the graceful mien 
and great agility he had acquired in that ex- 
erciſe, diſtinguiſned him above the reſt, in 
the armies both of Greeks and Trojans. 
This Mr. App1son tells us, who gave a warm 
ſuffrage in its favour, and quoted numhers 
of perſons of renown to ſupport his opinion“. 
. „ And 
aſſembly of ceremony, during the famous council of 
Trent, the grave, the folemn Paitte the Eleventh of 
Spain, opened the ball with the Cardinal of Mantua. 

Vide Critical Obſervations on the Art of Dancing. 

By Gioranni Andrea Gallint : A book that is very 
copious. on the riſe and inſtitution of ancient — 


ba dances, and inſtructive in the modern. 
* Dancing was allowed by the ancients to form the 


n | * 4 . 
F body to ſtrength, to agility, to grace, It awakened 
rly and preſerved in the ſoul the ſentiment of harmony and 


* proportion. It embraced all the * of geſture, or 
bly Vo. I. f . E | action. A 


— —— 
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And I remember the great General Worps 
to have been much admired for his talent in 
X this 


action. In the times of 8 the art of dancing 
had, among the Greeks, ſuch a character of nobility, 
of perfection, and even utikty, as now-a-days 15 ng 
longer found in it, or allowed h it. It became an ef. 
ſential part of the religious cefe monies, and military 
exerciſes. In PL e dancing admitted of three 


- diviſions: Firſt, military dances ; ſecond, domeſtic, or 


joyous ; third, middle dances, in expiations and ſolemn 
facrifices, or feſtivals. It obtained a place among the 
inſtitutes of Lycurgus, where different parts of the 
military dance were aſſigned to the old, the middle 
ages, and the young. It was even one of the religious 
ceremonies in the Temple of Jeruſalem. The ancients, 


' Whoſe: taſte and good ſenſe led them to make even di- 


verſions and relaxations from toil and labour contribute 
ro the public utility, ſoon perceived that dancing added 


a beauty to the body, giving at once ſtrength and grace 


to it; and withal, an alacrity of motion which made it 
ſprightly, active, and conſequently fit for the exerciſes 


of war: For which reaſon the government itſelf made 


it an object of its-attention and concern. Of all the 
Greeks, the Spartans were thoſe who moſt cultivated 
the Pyrrhic dance, which, according to PlVuraxcx, 
was inſtituted by Lr cus us himſelf; and parents were 


. obliged by law to exerciſe their children at it, from the 


age of five 3 ald: This warlike people, conſtantly 
retaining 
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Þ this ſcience likewiſe : But he was generally 


ambitious to gain a tall, graceful woman to 


his partner, as well as a good dancer; and 
E when he was honoured with the hand of ſuch 


a lady, the fierceneſs of the ſoldier was ab- 
ſorbed in the politeneſs of the gentleman. 


When thus innocently animated, the general 
ſeemed emulous to diſplay every kind of vir- 


tue-or-galantry, that would render him ami- 
able in a private character. Such a ſerene 


| joy was diffuſed over his whole manners, 
mien, and deportment, that it gave the moſt 


agreeable turn to the features of that hero, 
who died for his country! A love for the 


| retaining the cuſtom of accompanying their dances with 
$ hymns and ſongs. This dance, they ſay,” was cpm- 


poſed of three choirs ;_ the one of children, another of. 


young men, and the third of old. The old men opened 


the dance, ſaying, 
In time paſt aue were waliants 
We are fo at preſent, 
was the reſponſe of the young. 
u fall be flill-more fo, when our time Comer, 
rephed the chorus of the children, 
Vide Critical Obſervations on the Art of Dancing. 
By Ciovanat Audrea Gallini. | 


"Ba | ſolter 


mous with intrigue: Even the ſcholar will 


* 
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ſofter amuſements, is by no means ſynony- 


allow his advantages from it; and few wiſe 
men are ſuperior to it: And I believe nothing 
more contributes to ſoften the ſons of Mags, 
NzePTUNE, or the uncouthneſs of the Niu— 
ROD race, than a virtuous attachment to our 
ſex in general, or to one object in particular, 

You wonder, SkvxRus, that I am ſo warm 
an advocate for dancing, when I was never 
known, at any period of life, to be fond of 


it myſelf, I am ſorry you think me ſo illi- 


beral, as not to be capable of admiring. in 
others, what I cannot imitate, for want of a 
judicious ear in muſic. I have lately been at 
a public ball at an eminent boarding-ſchool, 
where the ſenior ſcholars performed with high 
eclat: Indeed, there was ſuch a dignity of 


manner, accompanying the bloom of youth 
and beauty, that I think it impoſſible for the 


greateſt libertine to have approached thoſe 
perſons with impurity of thought, in whom ſo 
many graces were united. The little inno- 
cents, likewiſe gave their full quota to the 
entertainment, by their elegance of motion 
| and 
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and manner, by which the ſweet creatures 
# ſeemed amply to demonſtrate, their minds 


and perſons were improving together. I aſ- 
ſure you, Sxvrxkius, there were many perſons 
of diſtinction as ſpectators, who ſeemed highly 
pleaſed with the entertainment. Even di- 
vines, of high rank and character, ſmiled 
their approbation of chat qccomplukment you 
think meanly of. 

Before I conclude, let me appeal to your 
veracity, Sævxkrus, if it does not argue a 
want of memory, to forget that what was 
plealing to you in the juvenile time of life, 
may be equally ſo to your ſon at this period? 
Every thing around us in motion, either in 
trade, politics, cabinet, or council. And 
why may not dancing come in for i its ſhare ? 


Our Britiſh failors keep the peace, 
| © By ſquadrons dancing on the ſeas ; 
All nature is one ball we find, 


* The weather dances to the wind; 
« The ſea itſelf, at night and noon, 
“ Riſes, and capers to the moon: 


© The moon about the earth doth tread 
A Cheſhire round, yet ne'er looks red: 
E 3 * 
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« The earth and planets, round the ſun, 

« Dance on; nor will their dance be done, 
« Till nature in one mafs is blended, 

« Then may one ſay, the ball is ended.“ 


I believe, my friend SEvERIUs will never 
more wiſh to take me out for ſo long a dance, 
J have, in time, and out of time, hobbled 
to the bottom; and am, 


Your humble ſervant, 


PHILANTHEA, 


On ſeeing Mr. Gallini's Scholars dance, Se. 79 


* 


ON SEEING 
LI 
SCHOLARS DANCE, 


AT OXFORD-HOUSE. 


OULD the Aonian maids deign t' inſpire, 
To thee, 'GaLLtinri, I would firing my lyre ; 

In tuneful ſtrains Pd celebrate that art, 

Which excites tranſport in thy vot'ry's heart ! 

Dancing's a ſcience, - wiſe men till agree, 

And to perfection brought—muſt own by thee. 

With ſuch nice order thy fair troops advance, 

We ſee how genius common acts enhance: 

(Such graceful eaſe trips o'er th' enamour'd ground, 

We ſcarce perceive the touch in airy round.) . 

By thy tuition-dancing is refin'd, | 


And emblematic of a noble mind ! 


Not greater ſkill vibrates the artiſt's lance, 
Than graceful movements in. thy myſtic dance: 
Such elegant manceuvres round us riſe, I 


Each action raiſes in us ſoft ſurprize ; 
Bright Devon's charms, and RuTLand's here diſ- 


play'd, 
li initatzon by each beauteous | maid, 
5 8 E 4 1 
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go On Jeeing Mr, Gallini's Scholars dance, Ac. 


Ve ſtateſmen, watchful of your country's weal ; 

Ye lawyers, that for /e/f and client feel, 

Leave, for a night, the ſenate and the hall, 

To tafte true pleaſure at GaiLin's ball. 

Let wrangling wits contend for wrong or right, 
Here THURLOw's , might revel in delight. 

And you, ſweet nymphs, ſo emulous to pleaſe, 

With Dzvon's dignity,” and RuTLAanD's eaſe; 

Let conſcious virtue, glowing in your face, 
Confeſs, that dancing gives a freſher grace 

To thoſe exterior charms, by nature giv'n, 

T' adorn the faireſt workmanſhip of heav'n. 


5 8 PHILANTHE 4, 


On Beauty, 81 


n 
BY A NOBLEM A N, 


Nchanting nymph, of heavenly birth ; 
Celeſtial beauty, ſent on earth 

To ſmooth our toils, our cares, our ſtrife, 

And gild the gloom that ſaddens life : 

Thine empire countleſs millions own, 

And every clime reveres thy throne. 

Whate'er purſuits mankind engage, 

From frolick youth to ſerious age, 

To thy refiſtleſs power they bow, 

While nature prompts the artleſs vow. 

Lur'd by the hopes thy ſmiles can give, 

For thee the wretch endures to live : 5 
To gain thy praiſe his valour's meed; 6 4 

For thee the hero dares to bleed: _ _ WE, 

Intic'd by thee to happier dreams, 3 | 

Ambition drops his airy ſchemes; ' . * 02" .. += 

To purchaſe thee, (from cavern deep, 


The miſer brings his treaſur'd heap) 7 
1. A : E 5 The 
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The ſage, with reaſon's boaſted arms, 

A while may combat beauties charms ; 

But ſoon a burſting ſigh, will prove, 

That reaſon never, conquer'd love. 

If e'er I bow'd before thy ſhrine, | 

And hail'd thy power with rites divine, 

Oh bleſt enchantreſs deign to tell, 

In what conſiſts, thy magic ſpell ?—. 

Is it an eye, whoſe ſparkling rays 

Eclipſe the di'mond's fainter blaze? 

A cheek that ſhames the vernal roſe ? 

A breaſt chat vies with mountain ſnows? 

A mouth that ſmiles with matchleſs grace? 

Like pearls within a ruby caſe: 

A form like that, which once was ſeen 

On Ida, when the Cyprian Queen 

Diſclos'd her charms to mortal eyes, 
Contending for the golden prize. 

Theſe may our warmeſt paſſions fire, 

And kindle every fierce dere 

But love, upheld by theſe alone, 

Muft {oor-refign his tottering throne, 

And holds a poor. precarious ſway, 

The ſhort-liv'd tyrant of. a day ; 

Or elen to form a nymph complete, 

If all the various charms could meet, 

That each divided boſom warm, 

And every throbbing pulſe alarm: 

When Jounson, Mena, Prov. advance, 

And 6 the rightly dance; 


On Hiauty. 


And lobely Sr ENR, mild and fair, 
Comes bluſhing forth with Heze's air: 
Yet theſe were vain, unleſs with theſe 


Were join'd the ſecret power to pleaſe "I 
That nameleſs ſoniething—undefin'd-. 


That ſoft effuſion of the mind! 

Which ſweetly ſmiles in every face, 
To every motion lends a grace 
And when their beauty points a dart, 
Impels, and guides it to the heart, 

In vain the ſtealing hand of time 

May pluck the bloſſoms of their prime; 
Envy may talk of bloom decay'd, 
How lilies droop, and roſes fade z; 

Nut conſtancy's unalter'd truth, 
Regardleſs of the vows of youth; 
Affection, that recalls the paſt, 
And bids the pleafing influence laſt, 
And ſtill preſerve the lover's flame, 

In every ſeene of life the ſame: 

And ſtill with fond endearment blend, 


The Wife, the Miſtreſs, and the Friend. 


- To you, my Lord, that language is made known, 


- 84 To a Nibleman, 
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NOBLE MCA N., 


oN HIS 
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HILE numbers — $ happy choice ap. 
prove, 

And bend with tribute of a 3 love; 3 
Will you, my Lord, permit an humble maid, 
To whom the Muſes never lent their aid, 
In artleſs meaſures, mingling with the throng, 
| To {ing her ſimple and unpoliſh'd ſong ? 

My language iſſues purely from the heart; 
The flow'rs of rhet' ric, —ornaments of art, 
I leave to poets, that ſublimely ſing, 
Inſpir'd by draughts from the Pierian fpring : 
Much more preſumptuous—would be my aim, 
Should I—to, heav'nly diction lay a claim: 


Who lately made a nymph divine your own. 

Celeſtial gift ! whoſe worth ſurpaſſes far 

The precious rubies, or the di'monds glare. 
| Beauty's 
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Beauty's her lea perfection: Tho' confeſt, 

So bright a form might charm a Serap}'s® broal : 

When all the graces of a noble mind, 

Are to ſo exquiſite a beauty join'd ; 

When noble birth, and nobler virtue meet; 

When ſolid ſenſe, when temper mild and ſweet ; 

When truth, when faith, when honour all unite ; | || 

When wit refin'd, and manners moſt polite ; | 

When all theſe gifts of perſon, mind, and blood. 

Render your confort fair, and great, and good: 72 7 

Iſay again, ſuch pow'rful charms may move 1 

A holy Cherub's,- or a Seraph's love. — 
But ſince accompliſhments ſo much refin'd, 

Are to this droſſy earth awhile confin'd ; - 

To martial glory bred, and great in arms, 

Behold !——-a noble Peer bows to their charms : 

To ſuch reſiſtleſs force the hero yields, 

And leaves to rougher ſouls the crimſon fields. 

Diſtinguiſh'd excellence he knows to prize, 


« And juſtly ſcorns thoſe brutes, that rudely wiſe, 
The whole creation's faireſt part deſpiſe,” ? 
Hail! wedded love! where Hymen's ſilken bands, 
In cloſeſt ties, join'd hearts as well as hands ! 
Hail! noble, happy pair! as ſaints above, 
In bleſſed union, may you live and love; 
In mutual fondneſs, long, long may you live 
Poſſeſsd of ev'ry joy this world can give. 
And when death ſummons, may you, hand in hand, 
Finiſh your courſe, and reach the promis'd land. 
* Alluding to this nobleman's deſiring the author to give him a 
definition of cherubims and ſeraphims. 
=: 8 Hail! 
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ſ 
Hail! noble youth !—Hail, noble, lovely fair! 
All hail for ever! noble, happy pair ! 
Hark !—whiſp'ring zephyrs ſweetly ſound the tale 

Thro' ev'ry ſhady grove, and vocal vale; 

And as the thrilling meaſures ſweep along, 
In grateful chorus, aiding Kill the ſong, 
The bubbling fountains, and the purling rills,. 
Join their melodious murmurs :—And the hills, 
All bounded by the lofty ſky around, 
Harmoniouſly the lofty notes re/ound:. 
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on HUMIILITY, IN ANSWER. TO A CHARGE 
BROUGHT AGAINST A LADY, FOR HAVING- 
TOO MUCH OF THAT VIRTUE. 
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MP all the faults. that were ever laid to 
the charge of a female culprit, I think. 
that of having too much humility ſeems to- 
be the moſt extraordinary. Lou tell me, the 
ladies an the jury brought in their verdict, 
that a friend of your's was abſolutely guilty 
ef this. charge. I cannot coincide with my 
fx in that opinion. Had the delinquent 
been tried by the late Lord CauzsrzreELD, 
he might have found a great want of polite- 

| neſs, and. a deficiency in the Bhon-tan, which. 
the perſon in queſtion, I know, does not wiſh. 
a de an aukward. imitator, of, You know: 


l 


his lordſhip refined away that ſincerity and 
humility which helps to conſtitute morality; 
and may, in'a future day, be of greater ad- 
vantage to us, than the circle of modern ac. 
 compliſhments he ſo erroneouſly inculcated. 
But of all perſons living, you ſhould not 
appeal to me in the caſe of your friend, as] 
have already given my ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject of humility, in a ſermon, intitled, Prig: 
was not made for Man, &c. Sc. and if not 
for man, I am ſure it cannot be for women; 
- who, generally ſpeaking, have leſs mental or 
acquired | endowments to elate their pride, 
than your ſex. I ſuppoſe, thoſe arguments 
you have forgotten, or never read, otherwiſe 
its paying a poor compliment to the author, 
to ſuppoſe I ſhould revoke them, or not en- 
deavour to unite practice and theory. 
- Humulity, divines will tell you, is a ſove- 
reign grace; and one of that nature, that, 
like a fine picture in a good light, it will ſet 
off every other virtue to advantage. Strong 
and various are the precepts to enforce it, 
both from religious and moral life. Poor- 


neſs ofi ſpirit heads the beatitudes, and hath 
| 1 ig „ 
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the kingdom of heaven annexed for its re- 
ward: A bleſſing infinitely ſuperior to that 
of inheriting the carth, or any other promiſe 
entailed on the other virtues. I am atraid 
you think this poorneſs of ſpirit a kind of 
contemptible meanneſs, a puſillanimity of 
ſoul, and weakneſs of action, which an in- 
trepid temper ought to be aſhamed of. How 
far ſoever this might be the opinion of ſome 
of the Pagan moraliſts, it is not the principle 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. The humility hat 
teaches, will quench contention before it 
kindles into a flame, and prevent a long train 
of unhappy conſequences, that ſeem to be hid 
from the proud and arrogant. | 
The contention for ſuperiority, or prece- 
dency; has been attended with ſuch mortify- 
ing circumſtances, and fatal cataſtrophes, 
that one ſhould ſtart at the approach of ſuch 
a corroding gueſt in the female boſom, as a, 
bigh ſpirit, This tyrannical inmate, in the 
breaſt of two unhappy ladies in the reign of 
King EDwasd the Sixth, coſt their huſbands 
their heads, and that pious prince his two un- 
Ne On mends. 1 
12 Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory informs us, that Epwarp and 
THOMAS SEYMOUR were brothers to King 
EpwarD's mother, and that King Hezxnxy, 
his father, by will appointed EDwaARD Skr- 
MOUR, the ſenior brother, Duke of Somerſet, 
to be Lord Protector of King EDwaRD and 
'the kingdom, during his minority ; who, we 
are told, was a man truly deſerving” of that 
high honour. At the ſame time, Sir Tromas 
S2YMOUR, the younger brother, was Lord 
High Admiral of England, and had married 
Queen CaTHERINE PARK, widow to King 
Hexxy the Eighth. This lady contended 


with her ſiſter-in-law, the wife of the Lord 


Protector, for precedency and priority of 


place. Both were of high ſpirits, and neither 


would give place to the other. The one 
- claimed it, as ſhe had once been Queen ; the 


other challenged it, as ſhe was preſent wife 
to the Lord Protector. Had either of theſe 


high-ſpirited ladies known the virtue of hu- 


mility, or the true glory of yielding, the 
quarrel had not extended to their reſpective 


lords. But each huſband taking his wife's 


part, the n were incenſed againſt each 
40 * other 
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other; and the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND © 


engaging on one fide, and the Duke of Sur- 
FOLK oh the other, they made a ſtate affair 


of it, and both brothers were brought to the 


fatal block ! And his majeſty thought his own 
life in danger, when the two guardians of 
his minority, and props of the proteſtant 


religion and ſtate, were thus cut off, by the 


deep machinations of thoſe who had ambi- 
tious views to anſwer in the death of the 
king's uncles : But this cataſtrophe, you will 
obſerve, began from high ſpirit. I could 


mention many others of the ſame fatal ten- 


dency, were not this ſufficient to ſupport my 
argument in favour of humility. 

When God, by his inſpired penman, ex- 
preſſes his deteſtation of a lofty look, we can- 
not, with reaſon, think his abhorrence lay 
againſt the peculiar caſt of thoſe features he 
had himſelf formed: But in condemning 4 
proud aſpe?, God condemned a proud heart, 
and imperious temper, which a haughty mien, 
and lofty look, too often indicate. Poorneſs of 
ſpirit, I cannot think bears any affinity to 
2 * 2 or indigent circum- 

ſtances: : 
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ſtances: I look upon it as the beſt ſecurity 
of peace under the viciſſitudes of this life, 
and one of the beſt preparatives for admiſfon 
into the ſerene joys of heaven itſelf; where, 
we are told, turbulent ſpirits cannot enter, 
The more 1 fefle& on the ſublime virtue and 
tranquillity-of humility, the more I am aſto- 
niſhed at the verdict given againſt your friend, 
by 1o clear a judge, and penetrating a jury, 
The high tide of proſperity 1s, gencrally 
. ſpeaking, too unſtable an element for Humi- 
lity to reſt on: Yet I wiſh you could tell me 
any virtue that is a greater ſecurity in a low 


ſtation, or ornament to an high one! You 


inform me you know ſome ladies, who are 
- pleaſed to ſay, © They fhould have been as 


proud as Lucirxk, had they been bleſſed with | 


diſtinguiſhed mental endowments.” You 
muſt allow then, they would have been very 
- unfit perſons to have received the loan, who 
gave ſuch intimations of being unjuſt ſtew- 
ards. What can excite greater pity or con- 
tempt, than to ſee perſons of great abilities 
and fortune, governed by pride? How abject 
do A Appear, even in the eyes of their infe- 
| | riors! 
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riors | when they are caſt on the bed of ſick- 
neſs, and dependent on their dependents for 


every humane office to alleviate their pain? 


Or if it ſhould pleaſe Providence to. diſturb 
thoſe intellects they have ſo much abuſed, by 
exalting themſelves as the eagle, and making 
their neſts among the ſtars : Yet how ſoon 
may they be brought to eat graſs with oxen, 


as we are told the unhappy NEBUCHADNEZ- 


24k did. 
Raus Ax informs us, the great Cyrus wept 


to ſee his melancholy cataſtrophe; and if 


ſuch was the puniſhment of a potent and vic- 
torious prince for human pride, what can 
thoſe little perſons expect, who have not one 
ſtimulative to ſo unworthy a paſſion? 

I have, ParzMon, endeavoured to con- 
vince you, that humility is not an apathy of 
ſoul, or milkine/s of blood, as the poet ex- 


preſſes it, but is a virtue ſeated in the un- 


derſtanding, which perhaps is the reaſon why 
it is no higher in eſtimation with the polite 
part of the world. 
A memorable . of the virtue your- 
ſelf and fair companions ſeem to diſclaim, we 
$21 | 22200 RT 
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have tranſmitted to us in the character of 


King Caxvrus. I will tranſcribe this anec. 


dote of his life from Rarix's Hiſtory of Eng. 
land. Hiſtorians have not failed diſtin. 
guiſhing this prince by the ſurname of Great, 
a title which feems appropriated to conque- 
rors; as if true grandeur conſiſted in plun- 


dering of others. But not to limit greatneſ 
to ſuch narrow bounds, we may fay that 


CanuTvus, with reſpect to the laſt years of 
his reign, deſerved that glorious title. The 
end of his life was quite different from its 


beginning : One would have imagined, he 


was not the ſame prince who had cauſed the 
ſhedding of ſo much blood, and had tram- 
pled under foot juſtice and religion, to acquire 
kingdoms to which he had no title. Some 
years before his death, be became humble, 
moderate, juſt, and truly religious, if hiſto- 


rians have not exceeded the bounds of truth, 


in what they relate of him. He was no 
ſooner firmly ſettled in the throne of England, 


but he gave daily proofs of piety, juſtice, and 
moderation, which gained him the hearts of 


his fobjeds, and an univerfal eſteem among 
| ſtrangers. 
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ſrangers. They tell us a little ſtory of him 
on this ſubject, which ſnews both his good 
ſenſe, and to what a length courtiers are ca- 
pable of carrying their flatteries. One day, 
as he walked on the ſea-ſhore, ſome of thoſe 
who attended him were exceſſive in their 
praiſes, and even durſt go on in their adula- 
tion ſo far, as to compare him to God him- 
ſelf, Offended at theſe extravagances, to 
ſhew both their folly and impiety, he ordered 
a chair to be brought, and ſeating himſelf 
| where the place muſt neceſſarily be ſoon co- 
vered with the flowing tide, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the ſea in the following words: O 
fea, thou art dependent on me, and this land is 
mine: I command thee to advance no nearer, 
nor dare to wel the feet of thy MasTER., 
Having ſaid this, he ſat ſome time in the 
ſame place, as if he expected the ſea would 
obey his orders; but as it ſtill continued to 
flow, he took from thence an occaſion to let 
thoſe vile flatterers know, that the title of 
Lord and Vaaſter belonged to him only, whom 


earth and ſea obeyed. It is ſaid, from that 
I | tune 
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ime he would never put on the crown, but 


made it be placed on the head of a crucifix, 
in the church of Wincheſter.” 


I think you will agree with me, that C,. 


-NuTvs did himſelf honour by ſo doing. [ 
much admired the repreſentation of this piece 
of hiſtory, in a ſine piece of painting I lately 


ſaw at Mr. Pinz's exhibition, in Albemarle. 


| ſtreet, &c. The apparent ruſhing of the waves, 


made me almoſt tremble for the deputed mo- 
narch ! while it inculcated that virtue it was 
deſigned to demonſtrate, and put me in mind 


of the following lines: 


| Suffice ſor man ;—ſuffice for angels this, 


Who ſerves with trembling cannot ſerve 
amiſs; 
With lowly mind, ſelf-emptied all and poor, 


May aſk in hope, and hoping aſk for more; 


With humble faith directs his ardent prayer, 
Prefent his wiſhes, or his thanks prefer ; 
An offering pure, and more accepted bring, 


Than harps can ſound, or ſweeps the corded 


ne; 1 4 N 
| heir 


— 


T heir ſighs harmonious, and their holy tears, 
Joy of his ſight, and muſic in his ears. 


L. PERRONET. 


I am, with compliments to the ladies who 
have paſſed their judgment on my friend 


without admitting her to court, or to to ſpeak 
by counſel, - , 


| 


8 1 R, 


Your's, and theirs, 


TO 
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PHILANTHEA. 
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An Elegiac Tale on the 


AN ELEGIAC TALE ON THE DEATH OF CHICK= 
EN, BY POISON. 


HY will you ſtill continue to inſiſt 
upon my writing to you, every oc- 
currence that falls in my way? Moſt of them 
are too trivial to tranſmit to paper; and thoſe 


of a different nature are chiefly of a gloomy 
caſt. Of this ſort was one I was a ſpectator 
to, which 1s a recent calamity : It affects the 


very bowels of ſociety, and calls for the al- 
Jeviating conſolations of friendſhip to ſupport 
its loſs. Not to amuſe you farther, by a 
prelude to a tale that thunders in the index, this 
is the ſubſtance : I was at a gentleman's coun- 
try houſe, as happy in agreeable ſociety as 
any nymph that eyer trod the Arcadian plains; 

| when 
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when a ſudden damp was put to our chearful 
feſtivity, by being called out to ſee what was 
the matter with the chicken. It appeared, 
there had been poiſon put to ſhorten the lives 
of thoſe deſtructive vermin called rata: That 
we ſuppoſed the innocent chicken partook of, 
which cauſed a fatal devaſtation of ſeveral 
families of the feathered tribe. I aſſure you, 
ZElIx Da, the ſcene was to me very affect- 
ing, to ſee ſo large a number laid dead, or 
dying in the field. The lady of the houſe 
felt very ſenſibly for the loſs, which could 
not be fupplied but from the London market, 
ſeveral miles diſtant, and at a conſiderable 
expence. Her regret was heightened for the 
mortality of her poultry, by the daily expec- 
tation of different companies, to whom this 
fallen race were to have made their reſpective 
appearance in ſucceſſion.ä— To divert her 
chagrin, ſhe deſired me to write an Elegy 
on this cataſtrophe. I endeavoured to meet 
her wiſhes, in the fimple lines I will incloſe 
to you: On which I beg the favour of your 
impartial opinion. You well know I do not 
pretend to any poetical genius ; but if ſtam- 

| 2 mering 
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mering out ten dull monoſyllables will make 
a line that obliges a friend, I know not how 
to refuſe ſo. trifling a requeſt. Though ! 


think ſtringing mere rhyme, is almoſt as 


childiſh an employment, as it is for boys to 
ſtring birds- eggs. I know my ZELINDA is 
rich, hereditarily rich; and having a con- 
catenation of ideas, you might help me if 
you would. Remember you are in my debt; 
and I muſt draw upon you for value received 
(of blotted paper at leaſt.) You can, at any 
time, anſwer a bill of high demand at ſight. 
I ſet up trade. in the literary way, without 


having ſerved any apprenticeſhip to it; and 


with very ſmall ſtock, and therefore cannot 
poſſibly give long credit. Conſider this, and 
you will ſoon ſend a reimburſement of men- 
tal matter to by ie” 


Your expecting friend, 
PHILANTHEA. 


o 
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WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY THAT 
LOST A NUMEROUS BROOD OF FINE WHITE 
CHICKEN, BY POISON PUT FOR DESTROYING 

RATS, 


N O death of princes, nor of queens I tell, 
No deeds record, how empires roſe or fell ; 

How JuLivs bled?! how calm AucusTus dy'd! 

Nor yet what heroes ſcourg'd the Roman pride. 

My humbler Muſe deſcends to meaner things,. 

Than falls of empires, or the ſtate of kings : 

No martial fame inſpir'd the race I mourn, 

Nor laurel'd trophy twines around their urn ; 

No ſculptur'd ſtone, nor monumental buſt, 

Proclaims the lineage of their filent duſt : 

In peace they reſt beneath this ſwelling ſod, 

That living fear'd no monarch's pow'r or rod. 


Mourn then ye chuckling ſiſters of the dale, 
Come mourn with me, whilſt I repeat the tale. 


The dire miſhap, which on that rueful day 
Your feather'd mates befel, ſhall be my lay. 
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Join then ye warblers of the leafy grove, 
Aid me to mourn,—and aiding me approve, 

Let PuiloukLA your example be, 

For who in ſorrow is ſo great as ſhe ? 

Her tuneful numbers are in grief expreſt 

Mare poignant, than the thorn that goads her breaſt. 

Each beauteous ſiſter clad in native white, 

The victim ſeem'd of fate's all-conquering might. 

No guile they knew, no fears could therefore reign, 

In either boſom of this virgin train, 

Yet neither form nor innocence, cou'd free 

This gentle brood from cruel fate's decree ! 

The ſubtle poiſon work' d thro? ev'ry vein, 

And lay'd them breathleſs on the flow'ry plain. 

So oft in life the plund'ring thief is ſpar d, 

While goodneſs ſinks in traps for guilt prepar'd. 
Then mourn, ye chuckling fiſters of the dale, 

Come mourn with me, theſe lilies of the vale! 


' Who can theſe lifeleſs chicken tale relate, 
Without bemoaning their unhappy fate ! 
What breaſt that pity knows, will ſcorn to feel 
Thoſe riſing ſighs that from the boſom ſteal, 
When we review the ravage poiſon made, 
Among theſe feather'd. tenants of the ſhade ? 
(Full fraught with grief the weeping plain appears, 
And each freſh morn calls down her pearly tears.) 
Their few ſurvivors now look penſive round, 
To find their mates upon the well-known ground; 
2 ; 2 | And 
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And many human friends, alas! bewail, 
In anxious grief, theſe beauties of the vale. 
Fair MyRAa mourns a vacuum in her treat, 
There tender chicken were to feaſt the great. 
No market near this vacuum to ſupply, 
And what, alas } cou'd equal chicken pye? 
Like Niro, affixt with heart-felt woes, 
His inward grief, ſleek Epicuxvus ſhows : 
Not faithful PeTRaRcH, in elegiac verſe, 

Could his dear Laura's lifeleſs charms rehearſe ; 
Nor Praox's abſence Sayyno cou'd deplore, 
When he ungrateful left th* Li. ſhore, 

In ſtrains more ſoft : —T ho” epicures in love, 

And each fo tenderly cou'd paſſions move, 

That marble rocks they e'en cou'd teach to grieve, 

And bid rough oaks and ſeas their woes receive ; 

Yet neither vented more pathetic.lay, 

Than Ericuxus did to chicken pay! 

The ham, the tongue, the chine, each wants its mate, 

And briny tears bedew their hapleſs fate; 

Theſe fair attendants we mult ſee no more, 

Their death untimely we muſt ſtill deplore! _ 


Then mourn ye chuckling ſiſters of the dale, 
Come mourn with me, theſe chicken of the vale 7 


Could we this venenation's influence bind, 
Io ex'ry ſpecies of the noxious kind; 
Could poiſon only kill the weeds of vice, 
Or ſtrike the root from which it took its riſe, . 
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We ſhou'd no more in mournful ſtrains lament, 
The dreadful carnage of its dire extent! 
The faithful dog, ſo late his maſter's pride, 
No more would fall by poiſon from his ſide; 
Nor pufring cats, good tenants of the houſe, 
Martyrs would fall, inſtead of rat, or mouſe. 
What conſternation from neglects proceed, 
We may each day in recent ſorrow read! 
Then doubly lock each cell where ar/enic lyes, 
Leſt ſugar'd potſon lures the infant's eyes; 
Whoſe ſimple thoughts no latent tortures dread, 
Which ſpecious poiſon oft thro” houſes ſpread ; 
Where its dread venom ſteals thro' human blood, 
And calls for human tears—a heavy flood ! 
Of what avail, alas! is parent's woe, 
When their dear offspring feels the fatal blow 
By their negle& ?—Oh! the tremendous thought, 
When, to their arms, cold, pale, and ſtiff is brought; 
Their younger ſelves—that would prolong their name, 
And give their ſinking age new life and fame, 
Reflection quick ſucceeds to dire neglects, 
And rapid grief with eagle eyes inſpects; 
Too late! thoſe antichambers of the dead, 
Where this dread poiſon rear'd its hydra head! 
Then exclamations rend the vaulted ſky, 
Ghaſtly each face, and ſtreaming ev'ry eye. 
Such trepidation our firſt parents ſhook, 
When they, with ſtern reproach and mournful look, 
Retorted each their guilt:— (Vain hope) to eaſe 


The throes of mem' ry, and her pains appeale ! 
| . 5 Then 
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Then ſence youricharge ;—let me once more intreat, 
You will from poiſon guard your childrens feet; 

Leſt you, too late, that fatal pow'r lament, 

And feel the anguiſh timely cares prevent. 


= God ſees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero periſh, or a chicten fall.” 


PHILANT HEA. 
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D A: 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF LONDON. 


Wiſh I could, with ſatisfaction to myſelf, 
4 obey your commands, in giving ſome 
deſcription of London, and the manners of 
its inhabitants; particularly the clergy, among 
whom, you vainly hope, I have found many 
real friends. Tou ſeem ſurprized and an- 
gry, that I have reſided feveral years 
in the city, and weſtern quarter, and yet 
been ſilent on every part, that could give en- 
tertainment to my country friends, who are 
ftrangers in this great metropolis. 

My reaſons for ſilence, to this repeated 
requeſt, have been ſtrong and numerous ; for 
were I to have indulged myſelf in deſcriptive 
truth, from that experience which has fallen 


td 
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tomy ſhare, it would incline me to draw the 


inhabitants of London 1n a dark ſhade, rather- 
than in that more pleaſing one my imagination 
was flattered with, when I came to town.. 
Alas! then I knew little more of it than by a 


picture, I conſidered it as the moſt important. 


part of England; and I believed what has. 
been ſaid by foreigners. of it, © that it was, 
the illuſtrious mother of ſenſible and polite- 
men, and virtuous women; the great mart. 
of literature, and nurſery of ingenious artiſts,. 
ready to aſſiſt in wants, encourage in difficul-- 
ties, and impart the light of their knowledge 
in the dark and intricate ways of life!“ But 
no one of theſe particulars has been realized. 


to my ideal fancy, neither among clergy or 


laity. You muſt think Thad been fool- hardy, 
to have reſted upon my own judgment, in- 
ſome important circumſtances, relative to- 
my publication of Sermons; eſpecially as it. 
was to paſs. before the eyes of ſome of the 
firſt perſonages in this kingdom: Therefore, as. 
thoſe great divines paid the laſt debt of nature, 
at the period of my coming to London, Who. 


had generouſly called forth the ſecond edition,, 
Ls, F 6. and. 
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and offered to protect its author; I was ob- 
liged to take the advice given by the weeping 
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prophet : Run ye to and fro through the freets 
of Jeruſalem, and ſee now and know, and ſeek 
in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a 
man ; if there be any that executeth judgment, 
that ſeeketh the truth, Sc. Sc. 

In Jeruſalem I was not ſo happy to find 
one: Therefore, I ſaid, I will get me to the 
great men, and will ſpeak unto them ; for they 
have known the way of the Lord, and the judg. 
ment of their God. - But, to my great morti- 
fication I found, from the mitred prieſt to 
the labouring curate, theſe had altogether 


broken the yoke, and burſ# the bonds. The 


charity of an opinion, was too great a boon 
for a female ſtranger to obtain from theſe 
perſons, whoſe function J highly honoured, 
and beheved to be the patrons of benevo- 
lence, and practiſers, as well as teachers of 
truth. But this is a 275 nothing but fad 
experience ſhould oblige me to tell you. 
You know it was next to impoſſible, for any 


_ perſon to have a more reverential regard for 


the characters of the gentlemen of the cloth, 
| | than 
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than I had. I conſidered great divines as 
delegates. from heaven. Yet ſome of theſe 
reputed lights of the world, have, for two 
months together, kept my ſoul in ſuſpenſe, 
by flattering deluſions, and high-ſounding 
compliments, which has amuſed my mind 
with unmeaning profeſſions of ſervice, which 
were never realized, and only ſerved to fink 
it deeper in diſtreſs ! 

O, Madam ! you, that are united in the 
ſofteſt bands of eſteem and love, to a man 
that does honour to his profeſſion, and never 
turns his ear from the modeſt ſuppliant, but 
is eager to relieve the diſtreſs of the perſons 
or minds of all whom his power can reach ! 
and is, at once, both the ornament of learn- 
ing, and his country, will perhaps doubt 
my veracity, for the firſt time, when I aſſure 
you, a clergyman is as often denied: here by 
his ſervant when at home, as a lord; and I 
can tell you likewiſe, I have heard a volley 
of oaths from the mouth of a man to a lady, 
without the leaſt provocation, who 1s eſteemed 
a amoſt celebrated orator in the pulpit : There- 
fore do not wonder, that my eſteem increaſes 

for 
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for your huſband, and ſeveral other good di. 
vines in the country, whom I know to adorn 
the chriſtian character, 

Indeed, I long to be with you, and among 
them, to loſe the remembrance, F poſſible, 
of this deceitful and buſy world! the inhabi- 
tants of which make intereſt their God, and 


licentious pleaſure their delight: Beſides, if 


I ſtay to'end my days in the vicinity of the 
court, perhaps I may die without benefit of 
clergy, which many ftrangers do, though 
their viſits are deſired. | 

Yet, I muſt do the gentlemen of the 
cloththe juſtice to ſay, that ſome of diſtinction 


are pleaſed to declare, they wonder ladies 
of character, in general, are not my warm 


friends!“ They themſelves approve of my 
writings, and the undeſigned motives that 
led me to the publication. But the title of 
Sermons, from a woman, ſtartles them! and 
muſt not be encouraged in our ſex : And even 
theſe perſons of candour will aſk me, where ! 
took my degrees? I can only anſwer, from 
the Bible; and the ſacred learning that im- 


parts,.is not confined to ſex. or colleges. 
| | However, 
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However, this is called the age for women; 


as to encouragement or protection from la- 


dies of character, I know not where to meet 
with it, even among thoſe who are eſteemed the 
patroneſſes of their ſex.—The circle of po- 
lite amuſements, and faſhionable ceremony, 
takes up great attention, even from the moſt 
rational; and, among others, it would be a 
crime that would exclude me from their ſo- 
ciety, were I to mention books, or introduce 
any converſation but what is relative to pub- 
lic entertainments ; as the Play-houſes, Ope- 
ras, Feſtinio, Muſeurns, Ranelagh, Maſque- 
rades, Caſſino, and I know not what; beſides. 
all public exhibitions, in which ladies, in the 
ſeveral claſſes of life, generally ſhew them- 


ſelves. To paſs over balls, routs, drums, 


and ridottos: If one do not engage in any 
of theſe, it is next to impoſſible to avoid en- 


gaging at quadrille, the only diverſion I al- 


low myſelf to partake of. At this game L 
ſometimes engage at low ſtakes, to avoid the 
charge of ſingularity, or downright ſtupidity. 


—You may remember Lord LyTTELTow }. 


tells us, in his letters from Luneville to his 
father, 
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father, that he was compelled to make a party 
at this game, or renounce ſociety. At that 
court, he ſaid, a knowledge of quadrille was 
neceſſary, to get a reputation of good ſenſe, 
or to be thought a well-bred man: They 
were fond of ſtrangers, with a proviſo that 
ſtrangers loved play; which, to loſe their 
money at, was the ſureſt way to gain the heart 
of a maid of honour. 


This ſpirit of play, which his lordſhip ſaid 


took poſſeſſion of the land from morning to 
midnight, when he was at Lorrain, has been 


ſome time fled. to this gloomy iſland, from 
foreign climes; and hypochondriacal Eng- 
liſhmen have adopted it to divert their me- 


| lancholy. But in more chearful hours, when 


the mind is more retentive, whiſt is now the 
polite game. Thanks to the immortal Hove! 
for exerciſing his genius in the deſcriptive art 


of playing faſhionable games, and teaching us 


to ſquander fortunes and time away like per- 

ſons of taſte. _ | 
But as cards engage moſt of the converſa- 
tion and time, even among the moſt rational 
characters I converſe with, I have it much 
to 
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to regret, that it blends all capacitigs, and 
ſtops up the channel of literary improvement, 
and excludes even domeſtic duties, 

The Engliſh conſtitution is thought pecu- 
liarly happy; on account of her freedom, in 
ſpeaking and writing on any ſubject the mind 
diftates : But I believe this boaſted liberty 
is chiefly confined to the lords of the creation, 
who muſt be wanting to themſelves, if they 
do not hold converſe, and form ſociety, with 
thoſe perſons, whoſe connections will give 
the moſt ſatisfactory delight. London af- 
fords much ſuperior advantages to the coun- 
try, in opportunities of chooſing company, 
if wiſdom 1s permitted to dire& the choice, 
Here uſeful clubs and friendly affociations, 
may be eaſily formed among perſons of the 
moſt refined ſenſe and communicative ideas, 
where the members may mutually taſte 


“The feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſouls.” 


Here are profeſſors in every branch of ſci- 
ence, which renders the metropolis a very ad- 
vantageous reſidence to ſtudents, in their ſe- 
vcral purſuits of knowledge. But in form- 


| ms 
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ing the ſcholar, there is great danger of ſpoil. 
ing the rectitude of the man. Youth te. 
quires ſtrong reſolution, to avoid that con- 
tagion of vice and infidelity, that too often 
accompanies genius, which frequently loſcs 
more in ſolid weight, than can be repaid in 
refinement or ſcience. When I hear of the 
noble enjoyment philoſophers take in each 
other's company, I am almoſt tempted to 
envy the men their ſupreme privileges of 
aſſociation ; whilſt I commiſerate ſuch of our 
ſex, who are diſtinguiſhed for good ſenſe, 
and have a taſte for mental endowments, yet 
are excluded this ſociety. Surely ſuch vo- 
men would know the boundaries of their ſex 
too well, to be impertinent on the fide of 
learning, were they ſometimes permitted 
into the circles of literature. An afſembly 
of this kind might be eaſily formed among 
the numerous inhabitants of this metropolis; 
and were it eſtabliſhed, I ſhould ſtill wiſh for 
men to fill the throne, but to admit woman 
to the footſtool. Then might truth, which 
is ſaid to have long left the courts of monarchs, 
take refuge here, and be as much admired 


In 
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in an old-faſhioned garb, as vanity and falſe- 
| hood in their birth-day ſuits. The town 
| may be thought a good ſchool for manners, 
but it is a wretched one, for that firſt of vir- 
 tues, ſincerity. Very few here will deny any 
| requeſt, and as few remember what they 
| promiſe. Even genius, which brings uſeful 
| talents to this great mart for ſale, may be re- 
duced to penury, before its wares can find a 
| purchaſer ; though all will offer friendly aid 
to aſſiſt in the diſpoſal, and procure high 
reward to the poſſeſſor. In ſhort, it is juſtly 
obſerved, © The arts are generally -encou- 
raged in an inverſe proportion to their uti- 


li); and thoſe which moſt adminiſter to the 


luxuries and vices of mankind, are the moſt 
| certain of rapid ſucceſs,” 

Theſe, Mixanpa, being ſome of the ob- 
ſervations I have been led to make by expe- 


rience and diſappointment, ina ſtrange variety 


of circumſtances, you ought not to wonder 


| have ſo little partiality for London, (ſpeak- 
ing of it at large) as I know not how do deal 
with many perſons I have met with in it, 
whoſe words were not formed to expreſs their 


meanings. 


* 
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meanings. This polite deceit leads the mind 
into labyrinths of error; and I am fully con. 
vinced, that rectitude of mind, and integrity 


of conduct, remote from any ſiniſter view, 


are virtues held in very low eſteem here. I 

one cannot affirm a lye, with all the conh. 

dence of truth, the faſhionable phraſe for it 
is, Not knowing the world: Therefore I can. 
not with to hold commerce with it on theſe 
terms, but am ready to cry out, in the lan. 
guage of Juvenal ; 


Since worth, in theſe degenerate days, 
Wants &'en the cheap reward of empty praiſe: 
In thoſe curs'd walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded ſcience toils in vain ; 
Since hope but ſooths to double my diſtreſs, . 
And every moment makes my little leſs; 
- While yet my ſteady ſteps no ſtaff ſuſtains, 
And life ſtill vig*rous revels in my veins ; 
Grant me, kind heav'n, to find ſome happier place, 
Where honeſty and ſenſe are no diſgrace ; 
_ » Some pleaſing bank, where verdant oſiers play, 
Some peaceful vale, with nature's painting gay; 
Where once the harraſs'd Briton found repoſe, 
And, ſafe in poverty, defy'd his foes : 
Some ſecret cell, ye powers indulgent give, 
There let me live—-for I have learn'd to live. 


However 


* 
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However applicable the above ſatire is 
to London, I will not tranſcribe more of it, 
being certain, that here are a great number 
of worthy inhabitants, whoſe characters de- 
ſerve eulogiums from the firſt pen: An em- 
ployment far more agreeable than ſatire; and 
it would be the height of ingratitude in me, 
i I did not acknowledge I have had the hap- 
pineſs to be known and obliged to ſeveral 

perſons of diſtinguiſhed goodneſs, both in 

| the town and city : But I believe it 1s certain, 
their number falls far ſhort of the body of 
the metropohs ; a place ſo extenſive in build- 

| ings, and numerous in inhabitants, that it is 
far beyond my abilities to deſcribe it f. In 
| the 


* Vide London, a Poem, in imitation of the third 


fatire of JuvenaL, in Dr. JounsoN's fugitive pieces. 


+ I find the tradition, concerning the ancient founda- 
tion of this city by BxuTEz, was of ſuch credit, that it 
is aſſerted in an ancient tract, preſerved in the archives 
of the chamber of London, from which I ſhall inſert 
the following abſtract: According to the credit of 
chronicles, it is conſiderable older than Rome ; and that 
it was, by the ſame Trojan author, built by BRurz, 
after the likeneſs of great Trey, before that built by 


RomuLus and Remus. This, I ſuppoſe, gave riſe to | 


| its being ſaid, London was rocked in a Trojan cradle. 
| | To 
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the city, the inhabitants are ſaid to amount 
to 300,000. In London, Weſtminſter, and 
the ſuburbs, there are fuppoſed to be 700,000; 
an aſtoniſhing multitude to inhabit one me- 
tropohs ! But the crowds that reſort here 
from. every part of England, ſeem to drain 
the country of its natives, who are drawn by 
a kind of magnet to the capital, to diſplay 


To this day it uſeth and enjoyeth the ancient city 
Trey's liberties, rights, and cuſtoms: For it hath x 
{ſenatorial dignity, and lefler magiſtrates ; and it hath 
annual ſheriffs, inſtead of conſuls. 

King Lvp, about 1060 years afterwards, not only 
repaired this city, but alſo increaſed the ſame with 
fair buildings, towers, and walls; which, after his 
own name, called it Caire Lud, or Lud' , T un; and 
the ſtrong gate, which he built in the weſt part of the 
eity, (a gate now taken down) and it is called Ludgate- 


ſtreet, bearing the honour of its name from the royal 


builder, | 
* STow's Survey and Hiſtory of London, book the 


iſ, page the p th. 


And ſuch a road for ſhips, 
SGcͤcarce all the world commands, 
As is the goodly Thames, 
Near where Baurz's city ſtands. - 


I do not preſume to give this note to my reader as an 
authenticated truth, but a traditionary one only. 


2 their 
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| their ſeveral capacities, in the various arts 
which ſhine forth to advantage in the dif- 
ferent lines of employment. 5 

Indeed, the extenſive range of magnificent 
buildings in the weſtern quarter, calls forth 
a variety of artiſts in their diſtin& depart- 
ments, and drives the current of men and 
money here, though ſometimes upon a very 
bad errand. 

For ſuch is the rage for building, that, 


like a vortex, it draws all into it; and if it be 


continued, it is much to be feared, that the 
head will ſoon grow too big for the body, 
draw all its vital powers from it, and make 
it totter by its own weight. This, 1 think, 
was the caſe in ſome former reign, when the 
legiſlator, like a wiſe phyſician, endeavouring 
to prevent what could not be eaſily cured, 
eſtabliſhed laws to ſtop the progreſs of this 
now epidemic fever of building, left the head 
ſhould grow delirious, which might termi- 


nate in a ſtate of apoplexy! and then, of 


conſequence, the body muſt ſuffer with it. 
How far the former laws againſt extenſive 
| buildings in London were judicious, or how 
far 


— 
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far they could be effectual now, is not for me to 
aſcertain ; it being a matter of doubt, even 
with gentlemen who well know the Engliſh 
conſtitution. _ 

My friend muſt remember I told her be. 
fore, that it was far beyond my abilities, to 
particularize on the conſtitution and manners 


of the inhabitants of ſuch opulent cities as 


London and Weſtminſter, which requires 
great penetration, univerſal knowledge 1n the 
public walks of life, and nice obſervation to 
depict, with any degree of accuracy; and to 


be circumſtantial in it, would make a letter 


ſwell to a tome. This is a very ſhort and 
imperfect ſketch ; when I can juſtly draw it 


in better colours, you may have a more 


pleaſing portrait. I have endeavoured to ad- 
here to truth only in every line. If this in- 
formation can give any light to a ſtranger, 
who forms high expectations in coming to 
town, and thinks, with the fond enamgrato 


of his miſtreſs, © London is more than paint- 
ing can expreſs, or youthful poets fancy when 


imaginations run before their knowledge, 


they love.” If to ſuch country friends, whole 


thele 
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theſe realities can give pleaſure or warning, 
communicate them as freely as you pleaſe. 1 
will conclude my epiſtle with this obſerva- 
tion, that London affords a rich variety of 
entertainment to the curious, who can afford 
to pay for it, and- great inſtruction to thoſe 
who want improvement in mind or manners. 
But the ſtranger who comes to the metropolis 
in ſearch of either, muſt take great care not 
to purchaſe it at a higher price than its 
value; which perſons of ſimplicity, and un- 
ſuſpecting minds, often do. 8 

That every real bleſſing may be JL SE 
to you and your other ſelf, is, | 


Dear Miranpa, 
The fervent wiſh 
of your faithful and obliged friend, 
ow”  PHILANTHEA, 


* 
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A DESCRIPTION OF | THE INHABITANTS Fr | 


BEDLAM. 
's 


XTENSIVE as this esp is, and 
various as its amuſements are, I gene- 


i relinquiſh the gay ſcenes it affords, for 
thoſe of a more ſerious turn. The latter! 
conſider as a ſchool of morality, if we draw 
from it juſt refle@ions, and make a proper 
uſe of them. Of this ſort was one I lately 
viſited, when a kind of melancholy curioſity 
led me, with other company, to-that charita- 
ble manſion which receives thoſe unhappy 
objects, in whom reaſon is driven from her 
ſeat. Bedlam is a place, of all others, which 
preſents ſcenes that draw the ſtrongeſt upon 
the feelings of human nature! Yet it gave 


me 
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me high ſatisfaction to obſerve, that the griev- 
ance too juſtly complained of by the * author 
who wrote the World, is at this time re- 
drefſed. The wretched lunatics are not 
longer to be ſeen by a crowd of wanton ſpec- 
tators for two- pence; nor their miſeries ſported 
with, for the diverſion of thoſe, who if more 
ſenfible, are nut much leſs ſavage. No one 
is now allowed to ſee the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Bedlam, without a written order from 
one of the governors; which order never 


permits more than ſix perſons at one time. 


This regularity redounds much to the honour 


of thoſe gentlemen who are guardians of this 


noble charity, and greatly contributes to the 
ſerenity of the inſane, whoſe lucid intervals 
were before continually broken in upon by the 
inſults of a mob, or idle ſpectators. Ano- 
ther good effect of this late regulation is, 
that all the wards are now kept as clean as 
any perſon's private apartment, and the poor 
lunatics enjoy as much freſh air in each 
cell, as their ſituation, or the ſeaſon, will 
admit, 
* Fitz-Adams, 
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The ſobriety and decent appearance of the 
keeper and matron, ſtrongly impreſſed me in 
their favour; and the humane attention they 
ſhewed to their ſeparate charge, confirmed me 
in the good opinion I had imbibed of them. 
| We went firſt into the men's ward, whom 
I found much more rational than I expected, 
I faw but two raving lunatics among them; 
The one was a German, who was ſo vehement 
in vociſeration, (of what no one preſent could 
underſtand): that I thought it muſt have ex- 
bauſted the ſtrength of any human lungs, 
Secing him on his knees, and beating the 
ground with ſuch violence, that it rebounded 
through the ward, I aſked his keeper the 
cauſe of his inſanity? He informed me it was 
a political madneſs, and he ſuppoſed the fran- 
tic-creature was deprecating the misfortunes 
of ſome foreign country. (Poor man! if 
he had been bleſt with one ray of reaſon, he 
might, with rational grief, have lamented the 
preſent unhappy quarrel betwixt Great-Bri- 
tain and her Colonies.) The other wretched 
demoniac, the keeper told us, had been one 


Ut the fineſt and braveſt fellows that ever 
commanded 
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commanded a ſhip on the Mediterranean: 
But in the ſituation he was then in, it Was 
horror to behold him ! He was locked up in 
his cell, and his head only viſible above the 
grates, which he beat with ſuch rapid vio- 
lence from one ſide to the other, that one 
would have thought the brains of the poor 
furious wretch were on fire, and muſt have 
been inſtantly conſumed, unleſs they were of 
the aſbeſtos kind, We ſoon turned from this 
diſmal ſpectacle of heart-piercing woe! to 
thoſe which were leſs diſtreſſing. Numbers 
of other objects ſeemed to lie (as I found 
they had many years) in a torpid ſtate, under 
the deprivation of reaſon, rather than ſhew- 
ing their inſanity by any outrageous acts of 
fury.—Thefe monuments of living death 
were chiefly confined to their clean ſtraw, 
and exerted but little more ſenſe than to 
ſwallow their food: Others were amuſing 
themſelves with thoſe kind of employments, 
which I imagined they preſided over in hap- 
pier days. Here I could not help reflecting, 
with deep concern, on thoſe potent reaſoners 
of the earth, whoſe underſtanding, though 

N "7 "FIR «4 now 
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now laid waſte, had formerly been held out 
as a Iight to others,: who trod the difficult 
paths of ſcience, | 


With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on herſelf, and is deſtroy'd by thought. 
Conſtant attention wears the active mind, 

Blots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank behind. 
CHURCHili, 


I think I have read other opinions ſimilar 
to this of -CauRcailL's, on the origin of 
madneſs; and certainly it does require very 
ſtrong mental powers to be long intent on 
one object, which abſorbs the ſoul, and leaves 
no room for rational amuſement. Burxz, 
on the ſublime and beautiful, makes the fol- 
lowing obſervations : © The ſenſes, ſtrongly 
affected in ſome one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenor, or adapt themſelves to 
'other things; but they continue in their old 
channel, until the ſtrength of the firſt mover 
decays. - This is the reaſon of an appearance 
very frequent in madmen; that they remain 
whole days and nights, ſometimes whole 
years, in a repetition of. ſome remark, ſome 

| complaint, 
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complaint, or ſong; which having ſtruck pow- 
erfully on their diſorderly imagination, in the 
beginning of their phrenzy, every repetition 
reinforces it with new ſtrength ; and the hurry 
of their ſpirits, unreſtrained by the curb of 
reaſon, continues it to the end of their 
lives.“ 

Several of this claſs of lunatics were : for- 
merly eminent divines ; but, perhaps, from 
a too free uſe of their faculties, had, as prodi- 
gals do by their fortunes, laviſhed them away 
before they' came to the meridian of life. 
This humbling view, in the ſchool of miſery, 
turned my thoughts to many perſons of great 
capacity, who, had they ſeen theſe melan- 
choly ſtudents, would not, I hope, indulge 
themſelves in too intenſe an application to 
abſtracted ſpeculations ; before they have 
nicely weighed the requiſite powers of the 
mind to go through with it; leſt, like other 
great men, they leave the world to lament 
their loſs ; before they have numbered their 
days. One of theſe philoſophic frantic's 
courteouſly invited me to his cell, which, ſee- 
ing he was calm, I accepted ; and obſerving 
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Make me no priſoner, but an Anchoret. 
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his diſplay of writing on the wall, he was 


much delighted with my attention, and ſe- 
dately told me, that apartment was not his 


cell, but udy; nor was he any priſoner, but 


an anchoret.” He had tranſcribed the fol- 
lowing verſes in capitals round his ſtudy, az 
he called it, which he endeavoured to give 
me the ſenſe of; and palm on me, for the 


productions of his muſe, an idea I humoured, 
Though Dr. Pzxcy tells us, if tradition may 
be credited, it was written by Sir Roc 
L'EsTrance. It is preſerved in David 
Lrovp's Memoirs of thoſe that fuffered in 
the cauſe of CHARLES the Firſt, 


Bear on, proud billows; Box as blow, 
Swell curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 
| Your incivility doth ſhow, , 
That innocence 1s tempeſt proof ; 
Though ſurly Nzxtvs frown ;—my thoughts are calm, 
1 ſtrike affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miſcalls a jail, 
A private cloſet is to me; 


Whilſt a good conſcience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty: 


Locks, bars, and ſolitude together met, 
I, Whilit 
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I, whilſt I wiſh. to be retir'd, 
Into this private room was turn d; 
As if their wiſdom had conſpir'd, 
The ſalamander ſhould be burn'd ; | 
Or like thoſe ſophiſts, that would drown a fiſh,. 
I am conſtrain'd to ſuffer what I wiſh. 


The Cynick loves his poverty; 
The pelican her wilderneſs ; 
And *tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucaſus: 
Contentment cannot ſmart, Stoicks we ſee, 
Make torments eaſy to their apathy. 


Theſe manacles upon my arm, 
Las my miſtreſs's favours wear; 
And for to keep my ancles warm, 
I have ſome iron. ſhackles there : 
Theſe walls are but my garriſon ; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 


I'm in the cabinet lock'd up, 
Like ſome high-prized margarite, 
Or like the great mogul or pope, 
Am cloyſter'd up from public fight : 
Retirement is a piece of majeſty ; 
And thus, proud ſultan, I'm as great as thee. 
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Here fin, for want of food, muſt ſtarve, 
Where tempting objects are not ſeen ; 
And theſe ſtrong walls do only ſerve 


Io keep vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late's grown charitable ſure, 
I'm not committed, but am kept ſecure. - 


I found converſation on books, with this 
ſequeſtered prieſt, had a happy effect on his 
mind, and I left him ſerenely contemplating 
the emblems of his former knowledge, with 


. which he was ſurrounded. I turned from this 
memento of the falſe pride of human learning, 


to thoſe mathematical or geographical geni- 
uſes, who. were diſplaying their ſeveral capa- 


cities with all the inſtruments in their power, 


in the narrow world to which they were con- 
fined; which verified the obſervation, 
There is a pleaſure in being mad, which 


none but madmen know.” 


Others were playing at cards, whilſt num- 
bers were walking about eating their dinners 
in clean wooden bowls, very contented and 
chearful. One of this claſs much urged me 


to partake with him. His appearance and 


behaviour retained much of the gentleman: 


Amidſt 


Dre — nrg, am ni e — wn 
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Amidſt his wanderings he was very polite, 
but uneaſy under reſtraint. He ſaid, he was 

uſed very ill to be put under confinement, for 
which no one gave him a reaſon: Therefore, 
he urged us to procure his enlargement, by 
application to ſome perſons of diſtinction and 
power, to whom he would give an addreſs. 


enquired the cauſe of this lively captive's 
being in durance, and learned he was a victim 


to ill-fated love ! And the inſanity of many 


others, the keeper informed us, originated 


from the ſame cauſe : Therefore, as this diſ- 
order no phyſician can cure, we left the men's 


ward, lamenting the power of that uditrarg 


"Goddeſs Venus! 
At our entrance among the female pati- 


ents, (where no man was permitted to attend 
us) Laddreſſed myſelf to a well-looking ma- 
tron, and admiring the neatneſs of her dreſs, 
which was a black taffeta pinned back, ſhe 
told me, /ilks of that texture-were ſo conflantly 


bitching here and there, that ſhe chuſed to mate 
a ſuit of cloaths of it at once, and then it was. 


8 court day always. I had not converſed with: 
this lady but a few minutes, before ſhe diſ- 
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covered the provincial dialect of the com- 
pany, and aſked for ſeveral families in Gloy. 
ceſterſhire. This being a lucid interval with 
ſeveral, another lomo argued very calmly, 
that ſhe was not mad, but confined to make 
her fo, that ſome near relation of bey's might 
take poſſeſſion of her fortune and eſtate, 
But if thoſe viſitors, who ſaw her in that 
diſmal "manſion; had one ſpark of benevo- 
lence, humanity, or pity warming their bo- 
ſoms; ſhe conjured us, by all that was good 
and ſacred, to uſe the means ſhe pointed out, 
with ſeeming reaſon, to procure her liberty. 
She extorted the promiſe ſhe ſo ardently de- 


fired ; and then, with an awful ſolemnity, ſhe 


added, God was juſt; and if we did not 
religiouſly keep the promiſe made to her, 
might vengeance purſue the. violators, and all 
the thunder:bolts of heaven deſcend on our 
heads; for ſhe was Jovx's wife, and Jurrrrn 


: tions, which dethrone reaſon, and deſtroy 
\ kuman happineſs, TI found had a' great ſhare 
| in turning the brains of this ſuppoſed god- 
aeg : Theſe Hkewiſe * a powerful ſway 


in 


Pride and romantic no- 
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in the next object I turned to, who was a 
lady that fancied herſelf an empreſs. I made 
my. court to her by offering my ſauff-box, 
as] found a ſmall paper of ſnuff had been 
a more acceptable preſent to each individual 
before, than the freedom of the city, or a 


purſe of gold could poſſibly have been. 


This Utopian queen, with her paper crown 
and ſupercilious air, however, did me the 
honour to take a pinch of ſnuff from me; 
but had ſhe held out the ſceptre of royalty, 
ſhe could not have ſeemed to have conferred 
a greater dignity on me, than'by the extenſion 
of her hand. The preſent queen of England 
received a book from my hand with lefs aſ- 
ſumed ſtate, than this ſhade of majeſty did 
my {nuff. Converſation ſeemed a reviving 


cordial to moſt of the other female patients, 


who were ſolicitous to engage me in it, ac- 
cording to their different turns of mind or 


diſorder, in which they ſnewed the influence 


their religion and: country had over: them. 
The Roman Catholics mourned I was not 
fluent in the French language, and that I 
could not diſcourſe of their bleſſed Lady, 

the 
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the Virgin Mary, nor any of their holy 
nes. Arie 
The laft Wande I converſed with within 
theſe gloomy walls, was a pretty young wo- 
man, who aſked me if I was acquainted with 
Mr. Jonm WzsIEr, the preacher ? On my 
anſwering I knew him, the ſweet creature 
faid, ſhe had been crucified to him ten years; 
and his croſs was eaſy to bear. I then aſked 
her the reaſon: of her confinement ? She very 
ferenely replied, that her huſband and two 
fine babes died laſt Chriſtmas, and her cruel 
brother would not let her take leave of either, 
but had the coffins nailed up without letting 
her take one parting ki/s! And you know, 
Madam, ſaid the poor diſtreſſed, (her boſom 
heaving' with maternal ſighs, and her eyes 
imploring pity !) I could not follow the corpſe 
of my dear CARL ES, and our ſweet children, 
hke a cow lowing for her calf. I could not 
help ſmiling at her expreſſion, though I la- 
- mented in thought, that this combat of. re- 
ligion and natural affection, which are in 
"themſelves ſo pure! ſhould have been too 


| * for. the intellects of this amiable in- 
nocent, 
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nocent, which I found to be the caſe : For 
ſhe ſeemed to intimate, God would have no 
rivals in the hearts of thoſe he ſanctified, and 
therefore took her huſband and children from 
her; but ſhe ſhould aſſuredly go to heaven 
to them, and part no more; and there ſne 
earneſtly wiſned to meet me, a wiſh J ſin- 
cerely joined in! but was obliged to give her 
ſome hope of ſeeing me once more on earth 
firſt, as ſhe intreated me to viſit her again, 
and to remember how faſt we are all haſtening 
out of this gorld, and to be prepared for the 
next. I len the women's ward with her fer- 

vent bleſſing, and quitted Bedlam, fully 
convinced of the truth of a common obſer- 
vation, i. e. That there are many more mad 
ferſons out of it, than in it, I could depict 
ſeveral of theſe lunatics, who, like our grand 
enemy, are roving about, ſeeking whom they 
may devour ; and doing all the injury to civil 
ſociety, by example and precept, they are 
capable of, who yet are under no reſtraint. 
Though were; to preſcribe for them, they 
ſhould be confined to a gruel diet, a ſtrait 
waiſtcoat,- and a bed of ſtraw ;. or when they 
had 
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had the uſe of their arms, they ſhould tran. 
ſcribe the Whole Duty of Man, Lord Halx's 
Theological Works, or ſome copious relj. 
gious book, for exerciſe. Perhapsthis would 
bring ſome of our prodigal youths and liber. 
tines to returning reaſon : If not, they ſhould 
be treated with greater ſeverity, and every 
degree of contempt, in return for the diſtreſs 
they bring on their friends and families, by 
their growing inſanity; as madneſs, with 
. ſenſe, is much more dreadful, and calls for 
ſtricter puniſhment and confingment, than 
thoſe perſons do, whoſe reaſon lies in ruins! 
In this great metropolis are ſeveral mala- 
dies of the brain *, which do not come under 
the denomination of inſanity; ſuch as an 
inſatiable itch for writing, or ſpleen in criti- 
ciſm, &c. &c. Theſe, with others, are a kind 
of harmleſs lunatics, when the contagion of 


* Hail, awful madneſs, hail! 

Thy realms extend, thy powers prevail, 
Par as the voyager ſpreads his ventrous ſail. 
Nor beſt, nor wiſeſt, are exempt from thee, 

Folly—folly's only free. 
3 od 133 PENROSE. 


their 
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their diſeaſe does not ſpread by example, nor 
hurt their own private intereſt, This claſs, and 
many others I could mention of thoſe that are 
deemed, as the phraſe is, à little touched, are 
much more rife here than in the country: But 
of this you will be a better judge, when you 
honour this capital with a viſit ;z in the mean 
time, you may command any information 
within the narrow limits of her walks, who is 
now, and at all times, 


Your moſt- obedient, 
| PHILANTHEA. 
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ON GAIETY, GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF A Mas- 


ELL, CoquerTTiLLa, I am glad you 
are ready to come into a compromiſe 
with me, by affuring-me, you will relax the 
current of your vanities, (which, it ſeems, 
ſickneſs and misfortune have helped to con- 
vince you of) if, on my part, I will not be 
ſevere; and promiſe you all the entertainment 
I can give, -from that dear town you have 
quitted with ſuch infinite regret ! On theſe 
rerms I will yenture to correſpond a little 
longer: But if you expect dramatic intelli- 
gence from my pen, or which lady appeared 
© moſt ſplendid in jewels, or elegant in drels 


on the birth- day, you muſt be content with 
retall 
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retail news, which, perhaps, may have no 
nearer affinity to truth, than a lying Gazette. 
am very ſeldom a ſpectator at public places; 
and the prejudices of a country education 
are ſtill fo prevalent with me, that I prefer a 
moral treatiſe to a new opera, and a ſmall 
circle of ſelect friends to a crouded aſſembly. 

However, I have been prevailed upon, for 
novelty's ſake, to go to Ranelagh, on the 
night of the grand maſquerade, where Sir 
Tuouas Roninson's rooms were all open to 
receive company and maſques. I was one 
of the former; and from the advantageous 
ſituation of the apartments, ſaw as much of 
the entertainment of a maſquerade in the 
gardens, and rotunda, as I wiſh to be ac- 
quainted with. All was finely illuminated, 
and I could plainly ſee, no lady in a maſqued 
habit could not be a prude, whatever were 
their aſſumed characters. Great attention 
ſeemed to be paid to the young and gay; but 
I think it was of that nature, that it would 
not much promote their- happineſs. The 
dreſſes, in general, ſeemed very ſplendid and 
expenſive : But, take it for all in all, I thought 
it 


flecting, had nature given us ſuch a viſage as 80 


But here art takes the lead, - and beſtows white and red; 
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it appeared like one great Bedlam. The la- 
dies in veils appeared much more decent than 
thoſe in maſques: I could not forbear re- Th 


the latter, what would we not do ! to getrid 
of the diſtortion ? After our regale of fruits, W e 
cake, wine, and ſweetmeats, our minds were By 
entertained with ſeveral of the maſquerader 
coming into Sir Tnouas's apartments, 
Many perfons I knew there, of diſtinguiſhed 
good ſenſe, who acted in ſuch low characters, 5. 
that I could not find out any wit or humour 

in them. One maſque pleaſed me much, 


| that appeared in the character of a gardener, a 
_ diſtributing a printed paper, with theſe lines: p 


A 3 I come to this gay maſquerade, | 1 
Nor, like you, waſte my time, but am minding my trade. f. 
1 fancy my garden is now in my view, 

Painted ladies in plenty, and coxcombs not few ; 
Each tint with which nature bedecks my gay bed : 


Yet for aiming at more than is fairly her due, 

Her admirers from me ſhall have nothing but rue. 
My lilies, my roſes, —dare hither repair, 

wy roſe __ its eee ers lily ſtill fair; 

| But 


© 
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But let beauty not paint, — drop each maſk, lift each 


veil, 
Then bluſh will my lilies, -my roſes thrn ole. 
$ take them ye belles! and believe, for 1 know 
A gardener" can pleaſe you as well as a beau. 
My laurels I cropt te bring hither to you, 
For to conqueſt the laurel has ever been due; 


But l'm ſure you'll. forgive, when you know where 
| they're flown ; 


To Quebec are they ſail'd—to brave CARLETON are 


gone. 
But return will my laurel, as freſh as it fled, 


For it thrives always moſt on an Engliſhman's head. 


I thought there was a moral turn of thoughr, 
ald a pleaſing politeneſs in this detached 
piece of paper, which the gardener preſented 
to the ladies: I was glad to obſerve they 
ſeemed well pleaſed with it. And ſo much 
for maſquerades, I fancy now, and for ever : 
For though you uſed to boaſt, you would make 
me the gayeſt among the gay, if you could get 
me under your auſpices one winter in Londen ; 
I do not perceive any inclination to ſuch a 
metamorphoſis: Notwithſtanding, I have 
been a reſident ſeveral years at the verge of 
the court, I am ſtill ſo untractable as to retain 

much 
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much of my former appearance and manners. 
As you muſt be convinced of this truth, I am 
ſurprized you ſhould repeatedly apply to me, 
to know the reigning taſte in dreſs, it being 
a ſubject I ſeldom conſuls beyond decency, 
The paraphernalia of our ſex are ſo various 
and variable, that it is impoſſible for me to 
aſcertain what is faſhion : This I know, what 
often ſeems to be the mode at St. Paul's, 
is ſometimes looked on with contempt at 
St. George's ; for many of the gay inhabi- 
tants at the weſt end of the town, can't bear 
(what they call) the vulgarity of mere city 

dames ] The court ladies frequently, 8 * 


With confeſs'd magnificence deride 
Their vile attire, and impotence of pride.“ 


But, I believe, the female inhabitants in 
the town and city, appear much more on a 
par, in the mode of dreſs, than formerly, or 
even when you reſided in the weſtern quarter. 

Singularity in appearance ought doubtleſs to 
be avoided, as it is a mark of obſtinacy, not, 
in ſome degree, to bend to the taſte of the 
times: But yet, I never could diſcover the 

| merit 


* 
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merit of dreſs beyond neatneſs, and keeping 
up the neceſſary diſtinctions of life: For this 
reaſon, dignitaries in church or ſtate, ought 
not to diveſt themſelves of the robe or gown, 
on proper occaſions, as it keeps up the reſpect 
of their order, and gives an advantage to 
their title. And fo far I honour dreſs in the 
prelate, ſtateſman, or judge, becauſe it is 
ſuited to their ſtation; and to neglect exter- 
nals, in thoſe reſpectable characters, is not 
the way to create eſteem or awe, in the lower 
claſs of mankind. Nay, in ſuch who are 
veſted with dignity, it becomes a ſordid im- 
prudence to contemn a proper diſtinction 
of dreſs*: An imprudence almoſt as cul- 
pable as the extravagance ſo predominant in 
many perſons, who hold no higher rank than 
that of a mechanic, or Menfieur Frizeur ;— 
perſons I have many times thought to be men 
of quality, by their appearance. I haveread, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 


* Dreſs certainly gives a great diſtinction and dig- 
nity to oratory: Elſe why does the king and judges 
ſpeak in purple; divinity and law in black; and the 
lord-mayor, and eloquent aldermen, in ſcarlet and fur? 


none 
* 


Im 
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none but perſons of quality in France were 
allowed to wear gold, ilk, furs, pearls, and 

precious jewels.” If it could be compatible 
with the freedom of a commercial country, 
or {uitable to our conſtitution, I lincerely with 
this ſumptuary law were eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
and at this time; I ſhould think myſelt happy 
to obey it: And, perhaps, it might prevent 
many of our ſex from appearing ſo much in 
maſquerade as we do. But as we have no 
ſuch barrier to our vanity, that whimſical 
thing called ſaſbion, bears ſuch an imperious 
ſway, that it often beats poor modeſty out of 
doors : For that ſimple virtue is ſure to be 
contemned, unleſs arrayed in gay apparel ; 
and it requires uncommon reſolution and phi- 
lofophy, for perſons of common merit to 
withitand the torrent of cuſtom, whether it 
gains the plaudit of their own mind, or not. 
The contempt of ſuperfluous ornament has 
been thought, by perſons of renowned wil- 
dom, to indicate a great mind, even in mo- 
dern times; and formerly it was highly cele- 
brated. Hiſtory has handed down to us the 
example of Procion's wife, for imitation in 
3 | the 
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the article of dreſs. When one of her friends 
was ſhewing this great lady her rings, neck- 
laces, and jewels; I bat is the ſplendour of 
of all theſe treaſures, ſays ſhe, when compared 
with that which beams from the virtues of 
Paocion? I glory more in being his wife, than 
ta be arrayed with the proudeſt ornaments that 
Athens, or the world could furmſb. This 
lady's huſband, we are told, had been twenty 
times choſen the general of the Athenians ; 
yet his wife would never be attended but 
with one ſervant, when ſhe walked in the 


city. 


But what entertainment, you 1 aſk, is 


there in this grave diſſertation on dreſs ? 
Lou wanted an account of the faſhions, 


and not a digreſſion on its follies.” True: 


But as I know nothing of the ſtudied elegance 
of the beau monde, I thought I might as well 
ſay ſomething elſe on the ſubject. Well, to 
atone for my fault, CoqueTTiLLa, and to 
exhilarate your ſpirits, I will, for once, talk 
of beaus. I affure you, here is one at my 
lodgings, no leſs than a prince, and your 


humble ſervant reigns over him; and I am 


Vor, I, Re . - much 
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much nearer the celeſtial regions than his 
highneſs, for my apartments are over his. 
It is the Prince of Vouſepuff. He came here 
this week; and ever ſince, my eyes have been 
dazzled with blazing ſtars, gilded coronets, 
and rich liveries! His highneſs is a perfect 
Adonis; he don't appear to be above twenty- 
ſix, or ſeven; has a noble aſpect, and is tall, 
| genteel,- and graceful ; and, in ſhort, a re- 
markably fine figure of a man. I am told, 
that he 1s very ſenſible likewiſe ; but of this 
I cannot be a judge, any further than by his 
politeneſs and affability : For this Adonis is 
entirely ignorant of the Engliſh language, 
and it is my. misfortune to know no other; 
ſo I can oply ſpeak by his interpreter. This 
prince was yeſterday preſented at court, and 
to-day here has been a train of ambaſſadors 
to pay their devoirs to him ; and, beſides, a 


long ſtring of complimentary cards from the 


foreign nobility. To amuſe you, I wil 
tranſcribe a few ; 
Le Comte de Buihe. 
Le Comte Pignatelli. 
Le Colonel de Staal. 


Baron 
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Baron Nolchen. 
Le Prince de Holſtein. 
Le Comte de Welderen. 
Baron Alvenſleten. 
Le Comte de Maltzan. 
Le Baron Diede. 
Mr. Baxter, Conſul General, &c. &c. 
This prince is on his travels, and makes 
the metropolis a part of it, where he is ſoli- 
citous to ſee every thing that demands the 
attention of the curious. Now, my dear, 
don't you think it would be worth while to 
diſplay all your charms, to attract ſuch an 
admirer? The handſome ſtranger ſeems to 
think very well of the Engliſh ladies; and it 
might be a conqueſt worth aiming at, as you 
have no objection to a ſuperiority of fortune 
and rank: But your misfortune is, that you 
do not know how to value a generous paſſion, 
which if ungratefully treated in one perſon, - 
may not eafily be found in another. Diſſi- 
pation and admiration are the objects of your 
purfuit; and this infatuation, leads you from 
the right road to happineſs ; but I hope you 
taye experienced enough of the inanity of 
| H 2 ſuch 


— 
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ſuch purſuits, and weak triumphs, which, I - 


am perſuaded, often plants thorns in your 
pillow. What ſatisfaction is there in ſtudy. 
ing ſo many arts, and rambling through all 
the circles of amuſement, merely to attract 
notice from perſons, for whom you have no 
higher regard than to make up your train, 


and ſhew your own ſex the influence you 


have over the other? No doubt, Coquer- 

TILL A, but you will laugh immoderately at 
what you are pleaſed to call my preci/e notions. 
Tou tell me, © your Utopia and mine is 
fixed on very different objects :” I believe it; 


and I know, to preſume giving advice, of a 


ſerious. nature, to a fine lady, who is full 
fraught with ſelf-ſufficiency, and all the ap- 
pendages of female vanity, is almoſt as weak 
an attempt as to chain up the north wind, or 
aſſume the government of the ruſhing Wave, 
But I cannot, with propriety, call myſelf 
your friend, and not admoniſh you of thoſe 
errors you ſo obſtinately purſue ;; errors which 
I have the charity to think, proceeds more 
from a weak judgment, than a bad heart. 
Though you do not ſeem to perceive it, /ime 
flics 


= 
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flies faſt from you, and perhaps your face has 


long ſince been rendered too cheap, by pub- 
| lic exhibition, to gain the eſteem of men of 


ſenſe : Theſe generally look for companions : 
for life, in the more private walks of domeſtic 


duty. Methinks, fine ladies ſhould, like 
great monarchs, ſecure their dignity in re- 
tirement. I think the advice given by King 
Henzy the Fourth, in his pathetic ſpeech to 
bis ſon, the wild Prince of WalESs, is very 


applicable to handſome young ladies. As I 


imagine you have but little time to read ſo 
antique an author as SHAKESPEARE, I will 


tranſcribe the part I mean. Had the admo- 


nition come from a profeſſed divine, or phi- 


loſopher, 1 dared ug, to have riſked the 


quotation. 


Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 

So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 44465 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Flad ſtill kept loyal to poſſe ſſion; 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
But being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ftir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at | 

| R Thus 
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Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new; 
My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne'er ſeen but wonder'd at; and ſo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 
And won, by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemnity. 

The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt, * Scarded his ſtate; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns ; 
And gave his countenance againſt his name, 
To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh | 
Of every beardleſs, vain comparative: 

Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 
Enfeoff d himſelf to popularity: : 

That being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey, and began 

To loath the taſte of ſwe.ineſs ; whereof a little 
More than a little, is by much too much. 
So when he had occaſion to be ſeen, | 

He was but, as the cuckow is in] une, 
Heard, not regarded: Seen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, ſick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze; 

Such as is bent on ſun-like majeſty, 
When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 


4 


* Diſcarded, threw-off, This elifon 55 not pnuſ#al with the an- 
aient poets. Ta 2 Þ 
But 
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But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 

Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 

As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, 
Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 
Before I conclude, allow me one wiſh. It 
is this: Whatever may have been the in- 
diſcretions or amuſements of your juvenile 
years, may you be no longer fond of the 
glitter and found: of your coral and bells, 
which you have wantonly played with a little 
time, and then, like the infant, thrown away 
in purſuit of ſome other toy: Or, in other 
words, do not ſeek to incite a paſſion in jeſt, 
in ſome of your worthleſs admirers, by whom, 
(as Hymen is ſaid to to be a revengeful de- 
ty) you may be ſeverely repaid in earneſt. 
May that calm wifdom reflect its bright 
beams into your mind in future life, which 
, Garted fo refulgent and permanent a glory in 
the ſoul of HENRY the Fifth, that it diſ- 
armed cenfure itſelf of reproach, and made 
his conduct the admiration of all who knew, 
or heard of it. When 


© Conſideration, like an angel came, 
“And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body, as a Paradiſe, 

' inrelope, and contain celeſtial ſpirits.” 


H 4. And 
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And though your mind may be now in 
whimſical ſituation, I will not deſpair of ſuch 
a change in its favour, as will ſecure your 
happineſs, and give great pleaſure to your 
expecting friends, hut to no one more, than 


Tour 


PHILANTHEA, 


P. S. Knowing you are fond of poetical 
compoſition, and to convince you of my ſtrong 
deſire to oblige you, I have, for your amuſe- 
ment, incloſed ſome pieces that J have lately 
been honoured with, as original manuſcripts, 
from my correſpondents, that are frequent 
viſitors at the court of Pax xAssus. Perhaps 
you have ſeen the Enigma; if not, I deſire 
you will read that firſt, as it will not engroſs 
much of your time to ſolve it: But I ima- 
gine the Acroſtic Rebus will- more. Tell 


me. your explanation of both. The Epiſtle 


to a Lady, and the Receipt to make Kiſſes, 
comes from a bard that is well known to the 
Muſes: And the author of Cupip's Complaint 
to Vxxus, is, I believe, likewiſe favoured with 
the ſiniles of AroLLo's nymphs. 


AH 
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F fancy born, by folly bred, 
From foreign countries hither led; 

My form and ſhape I often change, 
Am really nothing; yet, tis ſtrange, 
By all careſs'd, by all admir'd, 
In wealth and poverty deſir'd: 
Of ſach variety Lm made, | 
That I'm the great ſupport of trade; 
And tho' bought up by wiſdom's foe, . 
I much of wiſdom in me ſhow ; 
For by my fleeting, changing ſtate, 
I make all money circulate ; 
Reward the failor for his pains, 
And much augment the merchant's gains. 
I am no ſooner known. to be, 
Than all the great take leave of me, 
And I'm a mere non-entity. 
To have me, all their cares employ, 
But when poſſeſs'd I quickly cloy- 
I'ferve the ladies when alone, 
To ſhew their handy {kill upon; 
And, when aſſembled, give them pleaſure, . 
Since I'm their chiefeſt talking treaſure.. 


Hs 


A. 


ACROSTIC REBUSs. 


*- 


HE prince of poets, in thi AucusTan age; 
The beauteous fair, who charm'd Diana's rage; 

The foſter father of the roſy od; 
The name beſtow'd on H ERMES's three-leav'd rod; 
The Lydian Ween, who great ALctpes ſway'd; 
The Muſe divine, invok'd to mortal's aid; 
The Pylian ſage, whoſe words ebene loud; 
The gulph, where tortures are on crimes beſtow'd; 
That pow'r, o'er which chaſte Pal. U As ſtill preſides; : 
The ſulphurous lake, which thro? hell's region glides ; 
'The Arcadian king, who felt the wrath of Jovs ; 
The ſwain of Abydos, who died thro” love ; 
The mount, where beauty gain'd the golden prize; 
The hapleſs youth, who ſlighted Eccno's ſighs ; 
The triple king, whom great ArxcipEs flew ; 
The avengeful ſiſters of the guilty crew.z 
The ancient monarch of the briny deep ; wg, 
The Thracian king, the Grecian kill'd i in ſleep; ö 
The queen, whom faithleſs Ex As caus'd to weep. 
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From a Gentleman to a Lady. 
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A LONG Sabrina's margin as I ſtray'd, ij f 
And woo'd by turns each lov'd Aonian maid, 1 

Up roſe the goddeſs, on her urn reclin'd, | 13 
(Her ſea green mantle waving in the wind) | 1 
And thus prophetic ſpoke : ©* From Avoa's ſhore, 1/18 | 
For poets fam'd, renown'd for beauty more, 
To the mild ſummer of my lawns retir d, 6 
The brighteſt fair, that ever bard inſpir'd, 1. 
A freſher verdure to my vales ſhall ſend, 110 N 
And beauty's empire to my ſhores extend. 1 
The loves and graces, where ſhe bends her way, 1 
Shall wait her footſteps, and proclaim her ſway. yo 
Caveetneſs and youth, that with good-nature pleaſe, , = 
And blooming innocence, the child of cat; = 
And all that's graceful, elegant, and fair, q Wi 
The mien of breeding; and the courtly air; | N [ft 
What decks the perſon, or delights the mind, 1 
Of her my bards ſhall tell, in Ber ſhall find. 9 0 
| | H 6. Loyd 1 1 
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Lov'd by FY old, and courted by the young, 
In vain ſhall envy blaſt with venom'd tongue ; 
The ſnakes of malice ſhall their rage forego, 
And e' en the breath of ſcandal ceaſe to blow. 
Yet ſcorning, as it were, th' inferior part, 
Thoſe vulgar charms that catch the vulgar heart ; 
Each mental grace, that virtue gives, ſhe tries, 
Nor heeds th' inglorious triumphs of her eyes. 
«© Go, poet, if thou claim'ſt a poet's name, 
Go, and tranſmit this wonderous tale to fame; 
Each envious nymph ſhall own the tribute due, 
And herſelf confeſs the likeneſs true.“ 
She ſaid, and plung'd beneath the whelming tide, 


The bard: 'weerdivg what the Muſe ſupplied. 
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A Riteit to make Kiſſes. 


e 


TO MAKE 


Perfumes the gale, unconſcious of a thorn, 
The pureſt purple of the ſpring prepare.— 
(The roſe is beauty's flower, and beauty's care.) 
Crop the young violet from her ſcented bed, 
And ſpoil the primroſe of her velvet head. 

With odours charg*d, and redolent of joy, 


The honied labours of the bee employ: - 9 85 


Her ſmiles and graces Vznvs muſt infuſt, 

And ſprinkle thrice the whole with balmy dews. 

Ye ſhepherds, ſay, in what delightful bower 
Dwells this fair bud of hope, this love-born flower? 
On Lyp1a's lips. reſides the nectar'd bliſs,. - 
Which Gods might taſte, and mortals call a Kiſs. 


THEO, SWIFT. 
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ROM roſe-buds yet unblown, whoſe vernal morn 
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| 358 Cupid's Complaint to Venus, 


. 
COMPLAINT ro VENUS, 


ON BEING DISARMED OF HIS WEAPONS BY 
TIME. 


I. 


IME, paſſing by the other day, 
L Where wanton Curisp ſleeping lay; 
His bow and quiver near him: ; : 
Indignantly he broke his darts, 
In pity to poor human hearts, | 
That they no more might fear him. 
| BY oe Bm 
The urchin wakes, the ruin ſpies, 
Then ftraight to beauteous VENus flies, 
And, fobbing, tells his ſtory ; 
How, by his hateful foe he loſt, 


Thoſe weapons which he valued moſt, 
And won him ſo much glory. 


The 


b, 
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S => ; 


The goddeſs laugh'd ;—and boy, ſays ſhe, . 
Whate'er you talk, I plamly ſee 
The fault was all your own : 7 
From CnLozE's eyes, or SYLvia's hair, 
Or from BetinnDa's ſhape and air, 
| You choſe your ſhafts alone. 


. 0 


But if from Nancy's form divine, 
Where real ſenſe and beauty join, 
Attended by good- nature, 
(Whence much more piercing arrows fly) 
Your empty quiver you ſupply, 
Your pow'r will ſtill be greater. 


» V. 


| And Tru, to break them, may again 
Exert his envious force in vain: 
Their ſtrength will ſtill reſiſt him; 
Or ſhould he make them, in pure ſpite, 
A little blunt; — to ſpoil them quite, 

He muſt have death t' aſſiſt him. 
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1 0 
HO R T ENT IU 5: 


CONSOLATIONS ON THE LOSS OF SIGHT, 


T gives me real concern, to hear you are 


ſtill ſo much an invalid, as to make you - 


feel perſonally the ſubject ſo briefly diſcuſſed 
at your table, the laſt time I had the honour 


of being there; namely, What could al- 
leviate the ſenſe of preſent pain, or quiet 
that perturbation of ſpirits which it occa- 


ſioned?“ As you are pleaſed to ſolicit my 
. farther ſentiments on that queſtion, I will not 
- heſitate to obey you: I with I. could oblige 
you, by hinting it, as my opinion, that many 
conſolations may ariſe to the reflecting mind, 
even in that melancholy ſtate, which has, at 
preſent, deprived my friend of being that 
uſeful member to ſociety, which you were in 
57 | happier 
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happier days; days in which your will and 
power united, ſhone forth to tlie greateſt ad- 
vantage. 

It is an W truth, that there 2s 
ſo ſtrict an union betwixt the ſoul and body, 
that the former generally ſuffers with the 
latter. The organs of ſight are highly valu- 
able; and had I conſidered one moment your 
increaſing dimneſs, and the ſimilarity of that 
affliction to Mil rox's, I ſhould not have re- 
peated thoſe affecting lines from our noble 
poet, which you made me promiſe to tran- 
ſcribe in a letter. With reluctance I com- 
ply, fince 1 cannot t revoke my word. ar 


Thus, with the year, 
Seaſons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, | 
Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer*s roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine: 
But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me; from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, | 
Preſented- with a univerſal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out! 


* 
oy - 


MiLrox's 
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Mrox's beautiful addreſs to light i; 
equally ſublime and expreſſive, with his 
lamentation on his blindneſs. But theſe are 
beauties obvious to every admirer of Mu— 
TON ; therefore I ſhall not enlarge on them, 
JI make no doubt, when a veil is drawn over 
the human eye, but the humble, patient ſpirit, 
finds the celeſtial light ſbine inward, and the 
mind through all ber powers irradiate; that 
light which ſtrengthens religious fortitude, 


and ſupports the ſoul under great loſſes and 


diſappointments. I might here expatiate on 
the benefits of afflictive Providences, from the 
author juſt quoted; who, in the full enjoy- 
meat of external comforts, might never have 
been able to have told us of rhings imvil: 
to mortal fight, or human comprehenſion. 
The wiſdom of God, in ſevere diſpenſations 
to his children, by which he tries their inte- 
.- grity, and influences their conduct, I have 
formerly endeavoured to illuſtrate, in my ſer- 
mon on the unſearchableneſs of God's ways, 
and the benefits of afflictive Providences: 
Therefore, I ſhall not here trouble you with 
a repetition of thoſe ſentiments. Though give 
AY | me 
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me leave to obſerve, that I believe many at- 
achments to objects of external ſenſe, will 
militate againſt the ſuperior excellencies of 
the mind, and draw a thick cloud on the un- 
derſtanding.— The capacities of the ſoul are 
too extenſive to be gratified by ſublunary en- 
joyments. Riches, honour, and the love of 
animal pleaſure, though worſbipped as the 
three great idols of this world, wiſdom and 
philoſophy looks on with a cool eye, notwith« 

ſtanding they bear ſuch an imperious ſway 
in the human breaſt ; that they will not ea- 
fily ſurrender their influence to the calm voice 
of reaſon and religion; till tired out with the 
inanity of ſucceſs, and the ſplendid fatigue 
of oſtentatious appearances, the man begins 
to look into himſelf, and court the bleſſings 
of privacy and freedom. 

Every day's experience may' convince us, 
how little we can enjoy of all this world has 
to offer, when we are perplexed with doubt, 
or harraſſed with pain. But ſtill there is great 
conſolation to be drawn from this ſource of 
tial. Eyes are frequently the inlets of vice, 
and very active agents in adminiſtering to 

8 218 * 
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the ſins of incontinence, covetouſneſs, envy, 
and a long train of other black paſſions, It 
is but one part of the enjoyments of life 
(though I admit it to be a very valuable par) 
that lies in our eyes. Sir JohN DENnam was 
very expreſſive on this ſubject, when he ſaid, 


O happineſs of blindneſs! Now no beauty 
Inflames my luſt; no others good, my envy ; 
( Or miſery, my pity ; ; no man's wealth 
Draws my reſpect; nor poverty my ſcorn ; 
Vet ſtill I ſee enough! Man to himſelf 


Is a large proſpect, rais'd above the level p 
Of his low-creeping thoughts; if then I have 
A world within myſelf, that world ſhould be be 
My empire ; there I'll reign, commanding freely, ye 
And willingly obey'd, ſecure from fear | to 
Of foreign forces, or domeſtic treaſons, | * 

And hold a monarchy more free, more abſolute, 
Than in my father's ſeat ; and looking, down 2 
n 


With ſcorn, or pity, on the ſlipp'ry ſtate | 
08 kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. ſa 


Under che deprivation of ſight, bid 
es a phantom, and we are ready to bid 4 
that airy bubble take her flight back to the 0 
prince of vanity: and deluſion. The dark- 
neſs of —_— is a ſtrong emblem of blind- 


A +4 nels; . 
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neſs ; But at that ſolemn time, if ſleep will 
not ſhed its opiate dews on our eyes, contem- 
plation often fills the mind with thoſe ſublime 
ideas, of which darkneſs is thought to be 
more productive than light, by the ſtrength 
of its impreſſions. Locke, I think, is of 
opinion, that darkneſs is not naturally an 
| idea of terror, but that its horrors arife from 
ſuperſtition. 7 
But if ſuperſtition bears way in hk 
minds, the ſtrength of your's, HoxrExstus, 
ſhould repel its power. You ſhould remem- 
ber, that if you are deprived of one bleſſing, 
youare in poſſeſſion of many other rich ones, 
to entertain you in the languor of retirement. 
You are a nice judge of muſic, and the dul- 
cet harmony of ſound ſtill courts your ear, 
from the firſt proficients in that ſcience, whoſe 
ſacred art anticipates the joys of heaven, and 
wakens raptures bigh. Your friends ſurround 
you, and with animated good ſenſe, lively 
and refined .converſation, are emulous who 
ſhall moſt contribute to your entertainment, 
or ſoften your anxiety. With the communi- 
cations of this improving circle, you can feed 
| on 


IN 
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on thoughts, and enjoy the luxury of learning 
and eloquence. Are not theſe ſublime plea- 

ſures bur little inferior to the viſual rays of 
light? Deprived of theſe illuminations of the 
underſtanding, and the endearing conſola. 
tions of reciprocal friendſhip, the ſun, in his 
glory, would grow dim in our eyes, or elſe 
- dazzle us by the intenſe ſplendour of his 
beams; which overpowering the organs of 
ſight, obliterates all objects. Surely, my 
friend, you ſhould not indulge gloom under 
the preſſure of one misfortune, whilſt you 
are bleſt with aflnence, health, and many 
other comforts, which are as the balm of 
Gilead, and bear the impreſſion of the broad 
ſeal of divine munificence. 

Tou well know, HoxTtensrvs, the /pirit 
_ of a man is that which upholds his infirmitics, 

Patience is allowed to be the univerſal pana- 
cea under inevitable misfortunes : It has a 
wonderful efficacy to ftrengthen the mind, 

whilſt it rectifies the judgment, and removes 


from the eye that falſe glare, through which 


it was wont to view the objects of ſenſe, — 
Then reaſon holds forth her beaven-lighted 
8 Iuamp, 
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lamp, and we are directed by it, to converſe 
with the great Father of ſpirits, which, by 
its divine influence, elevates the ſoul above 
the ſenſe of human diſtreſs. At ſuch a time, 
it is a thought of piercing energy to meditate 
on what the Saviour of the world ſuffered 
for us; how he left the boſom of his Father, 
and the right hand of glory, in the celeſtial 
manſions, to endure the complicated diſtreſs 
of pain, penury, and calumny,—to redeem 
us from ſin and miſery ; thereby leaving us 
an example to follow his ſteps, who, in all 
teſpects, verified the prophecy concerning 
him, being a man of ſorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. Yet we, who are honoured with 
the Chriſtian name,. think it very hard to 
follow our leader through ſufferings.— The 
great Maſter of the world, was ſo driven from 
It, that be had not where to lay his head! 
And fo indigent, that be was obliged to work 
«miracle to pay a ſmall tribute. Though it 
was his fupreme delight to go about doing 
od; yet that good was ſure to be evil 
bpoken of, and attributed to the workings of 
an Infernal fpirit, when its origin was ſo truly 
divine. 


3 


2368. Conſolations on the Loſs of Sight 


God when on earth, can the diſciple expe4 


to be above his maſter, who bore this, and 


much more, with patience and reſignation, 
for our ſakes? _ 
From various quarters the arrows of diltreſs 
fly to the human heart. I have been viſiting 
the manſions of poverty and difeaſe, which 
has given my thoughts a very ſerious turn,— 
This day have I ſeen a divine of eminent 
learning, who was lately held in high eſteem, 
now ſunk, by the power of oppreſſion and 
reſentment, to abſolute penury, without a 
 - ſhilling for ſupport, and attacked by a com- 
plication of diſorders, which renders the un- 
happy object unable to do any thing to al- 
leviate his diſtreſs. This is a ſcene which 
draws very hard upon humanity; and thoſe 
perſons who baſk in affluence, and never turn 
their feet to the habitations of miſery, nor 
their ear to its complaints, can have but 
little idea what their fellow- creatures ſuffer, 
- whoſe delicacy of ſituation will not permit 
them to be common beggars, 


Well 


_— 


divine. This being the ſtate of the Son of - 
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Well might Jos ſay, Man is born to trouble 
. gs the ſparks fly upward ; for dangers meet 
him at his firſt entrance into life, and he en- 
ters into it crying, which implies pain: And 
no ſooner doth he commence an aQor on the 
tranſitory ſtage, than he is ſubject to this 
threats of impending evils; which threats 
are often the harbingers of that real grief, 
which bedews the way with tears, from the 
cradle to the grave. Nor can infant inno- 
cence, youthful vivacity, manly ſtrength, ſa- 
pient age, the perſuaſive rhetoric of virgins, 
the importunate prayer of widows ;—nor yet 
the benign ſmiles of -a prince, ſecure the man 
from that numerous train of evils incident to 
mortality. Theſe, my dear friend, are truths, 
many of which you have experienced ; and 
no one endowed with rational faculties, but 
n WM muſt ſubſcribe to them, when they yield 
r themſelves up to the power of deliberate re- 
i: I fiection : Such a perſon is compelled to aſſent 
r, WF to this decree, © That this world affords no 
ut WF true enjoyment, no gratification adequate to 
our ſpiritual natures.” Tis a falſe happi- 
11 WF neſs, the votaries of ſublunary pleaſures pre- 
Vorl. I, I tend 
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tend to: Like an inconſtant miſtreſs, they 
fly their embrace, and pall upon the ſenſe: 
They may, indeed, like watery ſun- beams, for 
a time, ſhine with a deceiving luſtre ; but 
being baffled and diſappointed by human 
contingencies, they willdifſolve1n tears; which 
peace of conſcience, and a firm reliance on 
the immutable promiſes of a divine Being, 
can only dry. 

As you like poetical quotations, permit 
me to conclude this ſerious epiſtle with a fey 
lines from Dr. Waris: 


O glorious ſolace of immenſe diſtreſs, 

A conſcience, and a Gop! A friend at home, 
And better friend on high !—T'his is my rock 
Of firm ſupport, - my ſhield of ſure defence, 

Againſt infernal arrows. Riſe my ſoul, 
Put on thy courage: Here's the living ſpring 

Of joys divinely ſweet, and ever new, 

A peaceful conſcience, and a ſmiling heaven. 


Moſt earneſtly wiſhing my afflicted Hox- 
TENSIUS this ferene joy and conſolation, 
| I am now, and at all times, 
His ſympathetic, and obliged friend, 
PHILANTHEA. 


T0 


ON 


Ls 
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TO THE SAME. 


* a \ 


ON RETIREMENT : WITH AN ODE TO RETIRE= 


- MENT, BY SWIFT. 


O Uhave, in your turn, HorxTensvs, 
given conſolation to me, by permitting 
your ſecretary to tell me, my late epiſtle 


harmonized your mind, under the melan- 
choly diſpenſations of Providence, Many 
comforts are undoubtedly mixed in the cup 


you ſo reluctantly drink of, which I am glad 
you give a free welcome to, it being mixed 
with rational entertainments and amuſements. 

It gave me ſatisfactory pleaſure, to hear 
you intend to renew your private concerts ; 
and that JuBAL's /yre is ſoon to be new ſtrung, 
and Mirtam has promiſed to exert her tune- 
ful voice, to regale yourſelf and friends by her 
lweet warbling ! I do not pretend to be a 
Judge | in muſic, yet I think that /ady has 
| I 2 | great 
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great powers in it. When her voice accom. 
panied your organ, in the dirge that was 
played the day your noble ſiſter died, the an- 
gelic ſound ſeemed to me, a kind of reguien 
to ber parting ſoul And I could have wiſhed 
the melodious ſtrains to have continued til] 
my rapt ſpirit had aſcended the celeſtial 
manſions. Indeed, the occaſion and gran- 
deur of the ſolemn muſic fo affected me, that 
I ſcarcely knew whether I was in»this world 
or the next.—The ſwelling notes took my 
ſenſe priſoner, and, like the attendant ſpirit, 
when liſtening to the diſtreſſed lady in Mil- 


Town's Comus, 


—— "Je "ICY L 
And took in ſtrains that might create a foul 
Under the ribs of death. F 


Being ſo ſuperlatively happy at your la 
private concert, it is matter of ſerious con- 
cern to me, that I cannot do myſelf the ho- 
nour to accept of your invitation to the next, 


Buſineſs interferes, and that muſt give v 


to * 


I win 


5 
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I wiſh I could, with any degree of propri- 
ety, comply with your requeſt, in writing 
ſomething to the memory of your late excel- 


lent ſiſter, worthy. her character and relation 


to you. But this is a vain wiſh! MeLeo- 
MENE Will not aid me, and therefore I dare 
not attempt it: Beſides, your late ſiſter's ſons 
are dignitaries in the church, and much more 


capable of ſuch a taſk. I have read the in- 
ſeriptions on the tombs of her anceſtors, and 


the Reverend Doctor F , her huſband, 


in Weſtminſter Abbey, and ſhould bluſh to 
have the-weak efforts of my pen appear near 
it: The very thought would reſtrain my feet 
from entering the hallowed ifle ! and I ſhould 


ſhrink in a manner from myſelf, as a perſon 
guilty of ſacrilege, or prophanation of the 
dead, every time I found myſelf under that 
noble, ſacred roof. In that univerſe of death, 
I frequently indulge myſelf in pleaſing me- 
lancholy, and uſeful meditations : This ſpe- 
cies of contemplation being a kind of ano- 
dyne to me, when under the preſſure of ſome 
internal pains. I have penned down ſome 
reflections I lately made on my return from 
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174 | On Retirement. 
the Abbey; and if they can ſooth your pen. 


er 

five hours, I will venture to incloſe them, V 
knowing you will allow for my limited capa- Ve 
city on ſo extenſive a ſubject. In that ſo- je 
lemn receſs, where ſo many entombed war- w 
riors he! I thought, HoxrENSsTVs, it was Cc 
very deſirable to have ſome time betwixt a ar 


ſoldier's life and his death. Did not Cxsax in 

AvcvsTus make it a part of his prayer, pr 

= ie that he might live to retire, and deliver ti 

YH himſelf from public buſineſs ?” The Roman dc 
ſtate, in the reign of this emperor, knew its 

meridian of glory and grandeur. The bleſ- aft 

ſings of peace ſecured the lives of ſuch a Il tal 

number of inhabitants in the Roman empire, tre 

that at the laſt cenſus AvevsTvus ſolemnized, I m 

ha 

Af 

ref 


EcHaRD tells us, there was found four mil- 
lions one hundred thouſand, and thirty- ſeven 
heads, in Rome. Vet, we find neither public nor 
private riches could make this great prince in 
love with popularity: Therefore, HoRkrEx- 
srus, if Auousrus was palled with the en- 
joyments of ſtate, and wiſhed for the privi- WW 0 
lege only of a mean, or obſcure perſon, will I W. 
it not afford you conſolation, that you can ber 
| | enjoy | 
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enjoy that tranquillity he ſighed for in vain! 
What were the honours you received as go- 
vernor of » (when you ſerved his ma- 
jeſty in that capacity) put in competition 
with that ſerene pleaſure you enjoy at your 
country ſeat? There you make all happy 
around you, which perhaps you could not do 
in a foreign country. I know you have no 
pride in ſounding titles, nor elevated diſtinc- 
tions; but when they enlarge your power of 
doing good, then, only, you feel their energy. 

Retirement, to a perſon in advanced life, 
aſter the fatigue of a public employment, I 
take to be like a refreſhing inn to a weary 
traveller, or the balm of Gilead to a wounded 
mind. Did not Scieto ArRIcanus, after he 
had defeated the Carthaginians, conquered 
Africa, and brought invincible glory to Rome, 
refuſe the honour of being made her perpe- 
tual conſul and diftator ? This refuſal, I ap- 


prehend, was before the diſguſt he received 


at the tribunitian authority, in calling him 
to an account for the money of the ſtate. 
When his magnanimous conduct, in reſtoring 
her er grapdeur, and preſerving the rights and 
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the Abbey; and if they can ſooth your pen- 
five hours, I will venture to incloſe them, 
knowing you will allow for my limited capa- 
city on ſo extenſive a ſubject. In that ſo- 
lemn receſs, where ſo many entombed war. 
riors he! I thought, HoxTens1us, it was 
very deſirable to have ſome time betwixt a 
ſoldier's life and his death. Did not Cxsaz 
AvevsTus make it a part of his prayer, 
« that he might live to retire, and deliver 
himſelf from public buſineſs ?” The Roman 
ſtate, in the reign of this emperor, knew its 
meridian of glory and grandeur. The ble. 
ſings of peace ſecured the lives of ſuch a 
number of inhabitants in the Roman empire, 
that at the laſt cenſus AvevsTvus ſolemnized, 
EcHARD tells us, there was found four mil- 
lions one hundred thouſand, and thirty-ſeven 
heads, in Rome. Yet, we find neither public nor 
private riches could make this great prince in 
love with popularity: Therefore, HorTex- 
stus, if AvousrTvus was palled with the en- 
joyments of ſtate, and wiſhed for the privi- 

lege only of a mean, or obſcure perſon, will 

it not afford you conſolation, that you can 


enjoy 
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enjoy that tranquillity he ſighed for in vain! 
What were the honours you received as go- 
vernor of » (when you ſerved his ma- 
jeſty in that capacity) put in competition 
with that ſerene pleaſure you. enjoy at your 
country ſeat? There you make all happy 
around you, which perhaps you could not do 
in a foreign country. I know you have no 
pride in ſounding titles, nor elevated diſtinc- 
tions ; but when they, enlarge your power of 
| doing good, then, only, you feel their energy. 

Retirement, to a perſon in. advanced life, 
after the fatigue of a.public employment, I 
take to be like a refreſhing inn to a weary 
traveller, or the balm of Gilead to a wounded 
mind. Did not Sciero Arkicaxvus, after he 
had defeated the Carthaginians, conquered 
Africa, and brought invincible glory to Rome, 
refuſe the honour of being made her perpe- 
tual conſul and dictator? This refuſal, I ap- 


prehend, was before the diſguſt he received 


at the tribunitian authority, in calling him 
to an account for the money of the ſtate. 
When his magnanimous conduct, in reſtoring 
her grandeur, and preſerving the rights and 
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liberty of Rome, had been ſo juſtly cele. 


brated, that he could not bear an impeach. 


ment of his dignity in point of ,,. Af. 
ter acting ſo great a part on the theatre of 
the world, as this Hero did, how ſerencly no- 
ble was his retreat to his country-houſe at 
Liternum ? Hiſtory gives us another example 
of this nature in DiocLes1an, who choſe the 


| ſweets of retirement, and manual labour, in 


his little garden and orchard at Salona, rather 
than to re- aſſume the government of the 
Roman empire. CowLey, who was a warm 
advocate for ſerenity, has, I think, given a 
pretty poetical deſcription of rural enjoyment, 


in his poem intitled The Garden, which he con- 
chudes with celebrating DioclxsiAx's retreat: 


But whatever merit there was in this part of 
DiocLts1an's conduct, and in ſome periods of 
his reign, his ſevere perſecution of the Chriſ- 


. - trans muſt always be thought of with horror! 
- The calm courage of the ruſtic, but noble 


CincinxaTus! eclipſes the glory of a thou- 


fand tyrants. When he was led away by the 
_ deputies of the Roman ſenate, to be their 
- conful, we are told, he left his cottage with. 


1 * | regret, 
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regret, telling his wife, as they parted, I 
fear, my ATTILLIA, that for this year our 
little fields muſt remain unſown.” This 
brave man, when afterwards dictator of Rome, 
and enabled, by his counſel, to fave her from 
deſtruction, and reſcue the Roman army from- 
a powerful enemy, could not be perſuaded 
to inrich himſelf with its ſpoils ; but declined 
any reward of victory and wiſdom, even from 
the ſenate itſelf; chooſing to retreat once 
more to his farm, and preferring the charms 
of retirement there, to the ſplendid fatigue 
of office. To theſe noble Romans, I might 
add many more voluntary recluſes of this 
land; but I imagine that Secretary Wal- 
SINGHAM, and others, are recent in memory: 
Therefore I ſhall conclude this liſt with 
CHARLES the Fifth of Spain, who, in the full 
blaze of his glory, reſigned the throne to his 
ſon PaiLie, and retired to a convent in 
Eftremadura. 


*«SeeCHARLEs more pleas'd within the convent's gloom, 
© Seeking the ſlaves calm nights, their temperate days, 
And peaceful paſſage to the private tomb, 
* Thar diadem'd with glory's crimſon rays.” 
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Though I have been ſo prolix in favour of 0 
retirement, from the examples quoted, I would i 

only wiſh to urge its advantages to thoſe F 

; perſons, whoſe infirmities of mind or body I 
calls for it. It is cowardice to quit the ſtage 7 


of action, before we have performed our al- 
lotted part on it; and often ſuch a retreat 
proceeds more from a ſtoical apathy of ſoul, 
1 than true heroiſm. On ſuch inglorious tran- 1 
quillity Lord LyTTELToN has expreſſed my 


ſentiments in the following lines: * 
EP 9 

Not him I praiſe, who from the world retir'd, hi 

By no enlivening, generous paſſion fir'd, | le 

On flowery couches ſlumber life away, Ve 

And gently bids his active powers decay; {þ 

Who fears bright glory's awful face to ſee, : 

And ſhuns renown as much as infamy. 9 
| | 3 But bleſt is he, who exercis'd in cares, at 
ITI 0o private leiſure public virtue bears; 01 

Who tranquil end the race he nobly run, - pt 

And decks repoſe with trophies labour won, &c. &c. th 

Vide the Epiſtle to Mr. PoynTz, ambaſſador at the I | 

congreſs of Soiſſons. — Written at Paris, 1728. 1 

The delicate flowers of virtue will not b 

T. 


flouriſh in every ſoil; they love ſhade, and 
1 | often 
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often-thrive belt in it. In receſs, memory, 
that kind monitor of thought, enriches the 
mind with thoſe treaſures that cannot be un- 
locked in the field of action, but muſt be 
reſerved for the garden of contemplation and 
ſerene delight. Surrounded with the fragrant 
odours that ſhrubs and flowers luxuriantly 
affords us at this rich ſeaſon of the year, 
you may fancy yourſelf in a terreſtrial Para- 
diſe. Celeſtial beings are ſaid to have ho- 
noured ſuch ſweet retirements with their an- 
gelic preſence ; and the brighteſt ſtars in the 
hemiſphere of learning, have been glad to 
leave the regions of ſin and ſmoke, to con- 
verſe with the purer inhabitants of rural 
ſhades. In fuch bliſsful ſociety, imagina- 
tion may make you ſuppoſe you hear the cre- 
ation of the world deſcribed by RApHAEIL, 
or Jog; Davip and Isatan entertaining you 
perſonally with their ſuperior ſublimity, on 
the works of nature and providence. Could 
I command my time, or fix my thoughts on 
what I would moſt wiſh, I would read much 
in theſe inſpired writers: But remember, my 
friend, for your conſolation, though theſe 

1 prophets 
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prophets were enlightened by heavenly wif. 


dom, yet they were men who knew great 
public and private diſtreſs, from which no 
diſtinctions of greatneſs or virtue could not 
ſcreen them. They experienced diſtreſs, 
which might have cauſed a deſpondency of 
the divine goodneſs in weaker minds, or drawn 
à veil over their intellectual powers, which is 
often the effect of a gloomy habit of think- 
ing; a habit, I hope, for your ſake, as well 
as others, you will not indulge. I am im- 
patient to ſpend ſome chearful hours with 
you, and to' be entertained with that enliven- 


ing converſe, which gives great ſatisfactory 


pleaſure to your friends ; but to no one more, 


than 


Your 
PHILANTHEA, 
P. S. For your entertainment, I have ſent 


you an Ode to Retirement, by the ingenious 
Tuxo. Swirr, Eſq. 


Ode to Retirement, 


O ö E 
1 o ; 


191 


rin 


bo rural ſcenes, where Meditation dwells, 
Nurſt by the ſilent Genius of the ſhade, 
To virtuaus leiſure *ſcap'd, 
RETIREMENT, thee I woo! ' | 
For not the pomp of pow'r, nor fame beſtow'd, 
Can charm the ſting, that lurks beneath the ſtar. 
_ Self-wi&ory is pow'r, 
And y/elf-applan/e is fame. 
Thee, Goddeſs, in a diſtant grot retir'd, 
The dryad peace to love one morning bore. 
The roſy-boſom'd hours, 
And virtues of the vale, | 
From noiſe and folly ſnatch'd their infant charge, 


* 


Then ſmil'd, and ſaid, RETIRKEu RENT be her name.“ 


Thee, meadow- loving maid, 
A train of graces wait: 
Above the reſt, Simplicity is ſeen, = 
A village maid, ſuccinct in neat attire, 
Thus blooms, in artleſs ſtate, 
The lily of the vale, | 


With 


* 
* * : 
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182 Ode to Retirement. 


With guiltleſs cheek, light heart, and laughing eye, 


Mild as the morn, ſee Innocence advance, 
A roſe-bud in her hand, 
Opening to Virtue's ſun. 
Unlike the flower, in Plea/jure's golden grove, 


Which thorns ſurround, that goad the guilty breaſt ; 


A roſe, whoſe leaves among 
Deſtructive vipers lurk. 
What time the high-pois'd lark to heaven aſcends, 
And fteals new muſic from the liſtening ſpheres, 
Attendant Exerti/e, 
A nymph of nut-brown hue, 
Her bugle winds, rejoicing by the ſide, 
Whilſt Health her cottage quits, and bounds before, 
Her cheeks with crimſon dy'd, 
That ſhames the purchas'd roſe. 
Not ſo the pale-faced daughters of the town, 
That waſte in withering eaſe, and curtain'd ſloth, 
The morning of their prime, 
Which art but ill ſupplies. 
Strong as the thunder-graſping bird of Jove, 
Genius, with eagle eyes, that love the ſun, 
Up with the light purſues 
The game that Fiction ſtarts, 
Whilſt Liberty and Fancy lead the way, 
THYSELF the Dian of the ſportive band. 
Whether by ſome lone ſtream, 
Gurgling its ſilver lapſe, 
All on a ſunny bank repos'd you lye ; 
Or ſeek the ſtudious covert of the grove ; 


Or 


1 


0 
Q 
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Or climb the mountain's breaſt, 
That leans upon the vale ; 

Or walk the windings of life's humble path, 

And find a moral in each ſpringing flower. 
Whether a Goddeſs born, 125 
Actr1a be thy name, 

By moonlight woo'd in Ar1cina's grove, 

What time from ſtate withdrawn to thoughtful eaſe, 
The philoſophic king * 

Found W:/dom in the ſhade. 

O come, with muſing Melancholy join'd, 

Queen of the penſive brow, and downcaſt eye 
With ſober ſtep advance, 

And lead me to thy cell, 
Thine ivy cell, with mantling moſs o'erſpread, 
The cave of Solitude, an hermit hoar ! 
O come, and all attir'd \ 
By Fancy's fairy train, 
The heaven-ey'd wood-nymph, Contemplation, bring, 
Thy rural ſiſter of coëval birth. 
And thou, romantic maid, 
Enthufiaſm, come 
O'er the wild wonders of thy various world, 
Roll the fine phrenzy of the poet's eye. - 
Thy laurel groves among, 
Thee, Science, let me court; 
Thou the coy Dayans that declines my graſp, 
And I the Pon us of the warm purſuit. 


# Numa, 
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And where the Ruin * nods 
His moſs-compelling + head, 
Be mine the ſmall, but dear paternal ſpot, 
Whoſe aged oaks, with patriarchal care, 
Their guardian arms extend * 
To ſhade the peaceful door. 1 
Be mine the prattle of the neighbouring brook, 
'The diſtant daſhing, and the dying fall 
Of the white, broken wave, / 
That murmurs from the hill. 3 
Be mine the yellow orchard's burniſh'd load, 
More precious than the branch Anz as bore. 
| And mine the rooty bench, * 
Whoſe lofty ſcite commands F 
The ſtretching landſcape, where, thro* cultur'd meads, 
Smooth-winding Faget rolls her willowy tide. 
Or me, ye Muſes, lead If 
: To Avon's haunted groves, 1 
Where SoMmERVILLE the chace of health purſued, 
| And tenderneſs yet weeps o'er SHEnsTONE'sS urn. 
| Avon !/—the lovelieſt ſtream, 1 
That laves, and chears the vale ; B 
Whoſe flow ry banks contending Beauties grace, 
; The poet's wonder, as the poet's theme! 
= Emboſom'd in thy ſhades, | 
Sweet Avon, let me live, 


wa M4 


* The caſtle of Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, which commands one 
of the moſt beautiful and romantic proſpects in the kingdom. 

+ Nepannytpera TüV. Hou. 

1 The river Fe. Ir 


Drink 
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Drink inſpiration from thy ſtream, and catch 
Thy SH4KESPEARE'S ſpirit, wandering in thy winds ! 
But not in Solitude 
Man, focial man, delights. 
For well the Stagirite, whoſe ſapience mark'd 
The wants and wiſhes of dependent man, 
Him God or Bea“ defin'd, 
That ſhuns ſociety : 
And holy wiſdom thus divinely ſings, 
« It is not good that man ſhould live alone +,” 
Give me, ye pow'rs! the nymph, 
Whoſe ſocial converſe charms, 
Whoſe beauty borrows from her virtue, grace; 
Her lips perſuaſion, wiſdom in her eye! 
Like the touch'd needle true, 
Or ſol's enamour'd flower , | 
Let all her words, her geſtures, looks, and thoughts, 
To me ſtill point, the PHozBus of her vows. 
To /olitary man, - 8 
Heav'n darling woman gave. 
Thus all alone, the patriarch 5 ſought, and found, 
By meditation, favour in the field; 
And. as he mus'd, he met 
The maid of Haran] there. 


* AIs Tor Lx well obſerves, that he who ſhuns ſociety, muft be 
either a God or a wild beaſt, 5 Ce, h Cupioy. 

1 Gen. ii. 18. | 

t The heliotrope, or ſun-flower, | b 

\ lsaac. © Ard Is AA went out to meditate In the Reta at the 
eventide : and he lift up his eyes and ſaw,” &c. GEN. 

| REBEX AH, | 


Like 
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Like him, at eventide, I'll range the field, 
Muſe in the ſhade, and combat with the world, 
A Parthian fight maintain, , 
And vanquiſh by Retreat. 
So ſhall life's little ſtream in ſilence glide, 
Like AxETHUsA, from the world away. 
When the pure breeze of morn 
Her balmy incenſe breathes, 
And every buſh is burthen'd with a ſong, 
The hallelujah of the heart I'll pour; 
And when the ſtars of night 
Their golden worſhip pay, 
At heav'n's high gate prevailing pray'r ſhall knock, 
Shall humbly knock, yet ſay, I will be heard.” 
I'll wear the chearful look, 
Religion's fav'rite garb : 
The glow of joy ſhall fluſh my. guiltleſs cheek, 
Joy, chaſten'd by Contentment's ſober ſmile. 
Thus having acted well 
The little farce of life, 
In Hope*s repoſing bow'r I'll lay me down, 
And Charity ſhall watch me with her wing. 
Her tutelary torch 
The ſeraph Faith ſhall trim, 
To light the evening of my life, and gild 
The ſetting ſun, that ſeeks another world. 
ReTIREMENT, thou art Peace, 
And Peace is Vintnes friend. 


TO 


Reflections in Meſtminſter-Abbey, c. 187 


TO THE SAME: 


WITH REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 
AND THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION, 


OW many awful thoughts does a con- 
templation in that ſacred repoſitory of 
fame and grandeur, I am juſt returned from 


viſiting, inſpire | A mind that is thoroughly 


ſerene, loves to indulge thoſe ideas. that na- 
turally ariſe under the illuſtrious dome of 
St. PeTzR's : It is a good ſchool of morality ;. 
and it is ſometimes as uſeful to meditate on 
the tombs of dead princes, as it is deemed 
honourable to be admitted to the courts of 
living monarchs. 


In this gloomy receſs of the puiſſant,—il- 5 


luſtrious, — moſt noble, right honourable, — 
valiant, —and all the ſtring of titles that are 
given to the various lumps of diſtinguiſhed clay: 
the ruminating mind may reflect, how little 


it 
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it avails the ſilent duſt, that lies under the 
curious high-wrought monument, to be cele. 
brated by hiſtorians, flattered by poets, ap- 
plauded in theatres, approved in ſenates, or 
even ſanctied in pulpits. The emblematical 
figures in the poliſhed marble, that are ſo 
truly expreſſive of the noble art of that great 
' maſter in ſculpture, RovsiLtac, may give 
elegant amuſement to the ſpectator, and pro- 
long the memory of the deceaſed, but can- 
not go farther. Here, likewiſe, the philo- 
ſopher has ample food for entertainment, by 
contemplating the ravage time and death have 


made, by laying fo many noble minds waſte! 


 — Waſte did I ſay? O'no! though the lamp 


of life is expired, and all the riches and ho- 


nours of it are conſigned to other maſters, 
yet the pure in heart ſhall riſe to brighter 


fame, and more unſullied dignities and gran- 


deur, than ever fell to the ſhare of the moſt 
eminent heroes, or patriots; or even to the 
Roman CæsARS themſelves. The dark veil 
death has drawn over their eyes, can only ex- 
tinguiſh the luſtre of human glory, but not 
limit divine power.. 


It 


and Thoughts on the Reſurrection. 189 


It is an awful thought to reflect on the 
ſepulchres of mighty kings, and entombed 
warriors, who, like ALEXANDER, might have 
deemed one world too little for their domi- 
nion! Yet he, Pomezy, CæsAR, and all the 
ambitious ſons of Nxpruxk and Mars, who 
inſatiably dyed the globe with human blood, 
are, - who can tell what? Now their martial 
hate ſublides, and they are vanquiſhed by a 
victorious conqueror, and fixed, by an impe- 
rial mandate, to the dreary manſions of the 
dead! When we contemplate the monuments 
of veterans in War, we may well aſk with 
the princely prophet, © Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did ſhake 
the kingdoms ? That did make the world as 
a wilderneſs, and deſtroyed the cities thereof, 
that opened not the doors of the priſoners ? 
All the kings of the nations, even all of them 
he in glory, every one in his own houſe.” 
Many are the honours which decorum and 
public ſpirit pay to the breathleſs form of roy- 
alty, and diſtinguiſhed clay, before it is con- 
ſigned to this priſon-houſe. But it is a com- 
ſortable thought to reflect, that without any 
. | other 
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190 Reflections in M eſiminſter-Albey, 
other appendages of greatneſs than faith and 


good works, the oracle of divine revelation 


has aſſured us, In my Father's houſe are many 


manſions, Igo to prepare a place for you. Andif 
the vicarious ſufferings and meritorious inter- 


ceſſion of that bleſſed harbinger, to whom all 


poweris given, can procure us a paſſport for 


the celeſtial gates; nothing but prophane wit, 
or ſtrong infidelity, will object to there being 
room for us in the immenſity of ſpace. This 
ſaphiſtical notion I have heard advanced, but 
I preſume to hope it muſt be confined to li- 


bertiniſm andy. It would Better become the 
man of reaſon to conſider, and graft into 
his mind and actions, thoſe divine graces and 


perfections, which will aſſimilate, in ſome de- 


gree, the creature to his Creator; and inſure 


his welcome to the regions of never-fading 
bliſs! For no human power can ſtop the dance 


of death *, which, like a watchman, calls at 
the moſt unguarded doors. 


In 


„The dance of death, in the church-yard of the 


8 


Predicants of the ſuburbs of St. Joan, is always ſhewn 
to ſtrangers, as being of Hor nzix's pencil. It is 


painted 


—_— 


ä with Thoughts on the Reſurrection. 191 


In this embodied ſtate, the moſt refined or 
ſublime imagination can have no adequate 
perception 


painted in oil colours upon a wall, and guarded by an 
iron railing: But as it has ſeveral times been retouched, 
no traces are diſcoverable of that great maſter's hand. 
In fact, Mr. Hoxace WaLyeoLe, and other unqueſ- 
tionable judges, have ſhewn, beyond a doubt, that it 
was painted not only before Hor EIN was born, and 
2s a memorial of the plague which raged at Baſil, dur- 
ing the fitting of the celebrated council appointed by | 
Pope Evcenivs the TVth, in 1431; but that he was 
not even employed in retouching it. It 1s probable, 
however, that, from this ancient performance, he took 
the firſt hint towards compoſing his famous drawings of 
the dance of death. In treating this ſubje&, he has 
diſcovered ſuch wonderful richneſs of imagination, and 
ſuewn ſo much judgment in the diſpoſition of the figures, 
and ſo much ſpirit in the execution of them, that Ru- 
Ius ſtudied them with particular attention, and took 
drawings from them himſelf. 

The originals were purchaſed by Mr. F LEECHMAN, 
of Straſburg, at the ſale of the famous collection of 
Crozart, at Paris; of which Mar1tTTE has given a 
catalogue. They are now in the poſſeſſion of Prince 
, Gatticsin, ambaſſador from the empreſs of Ruſſia to 
the court of Vienna: They conſiſt of forty-four ſmall 
drawings; the outlines are etched with a pen, and 
they are ſlightly ſhaded with Indian ink, I had fre- 

quent 
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perception of the ſupreme joys of heaven: 
The immurable felicity of its inhabitants muſt 
far tranſcend all finite comprehenſion. If 
an aſtronomer cannot tell the magnitude of 
a ſtar with the naked eye, nor how far one 
differs from another in glory, how can mor- 
tal man define the ſuperlative bliſs of the 


quent opportunities at Vienna, and particularly admired 
the amazing variety of attitudes and characters in 
which death is repreſented. Mr. ps Meche inge. 
niouſly conjectures, from the dreſſes and characters of 
ſeyeral of the figures in the dance of death, that the 
author ſketched them while he was in England. 'They 
were probably in the Arundelian' collection, when Hol- 
- La copied them. 
Extract from the Rev. Mr. William Coxz's Let- 
ters to WILLIAM MELMoTHa, Eſq; dated from 
e 20 
7 Dance of death, called the dance of St. Pav1.'s, as 
Ih be appears by the following tranſcript from Srowz's Sur- 
: vey of London, book the 1, page 310. 

« Joun CARPENTER, town-clerk of London, in 
the reign of Hexngy the Fifth, cauſed, with great ex- 
pence, to be curiouſly painted upon board, about the 

north gcloiſter of St. Paur's, a monument of death, 
leading all eſtates, with the ſpeeches of death, and an- 
ſwer of every ſtate.” This cloiſter was pulled down 


1549. 
New 


” 
2 
- 


with Thoughts on the Refurradtion. 19 


New Jeruſalem, which no mortal eye hath 
ſeen, nor ear heard ? Crowns, ſcepters, and 
rivers of pleaſure, are uſed as metaphors for 
the grand deſcription, becauſe they are the 
higheſt diſtinctions of human greatneſs : But 


ſtill they muſt convey a very famt idea of 


divine glory ; a glory that cannot be revealed 
to us, till we burſt the priſon in which our 
ſenſes lie-dead, at the ſound of the archan- 
gel's trump, and our ſcattered particles are 
again re- united to their former ſtate: Then 
the ſea ſhall give up her dead; and the em- 


blems of the reſurrection, ſo nobly depicted: 


on the magnificent monuments of WrLL1am 
HarcRave, Eſq; and the late Admiral Tyx- 


xtr, mult yield to the general ruin: Then 


the bodies will riſe that have been ſown in 


diſhonour, (though with great funeral pomp) 


under 


That ancient, ſacred; and illuſtrious dome, 
* Where, ſoon or late; fair Albion's heroes come, 
From camps, and courts, tho” great, of wiſe, or juſt, 
To feed the worm, and moulder into duſt ; | 
© That ſolemn manſion of the royal dead, 
* Whete paſſing ſlaves oer ſleeping monarchs tread- 
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«© Now monuments prove faithful to their truſt, 

e And render back their long- committed duſt: 

% Now charnels rattle ; ſcatter'd limbs, and all 

« The various bones, obſequious to the call, 

« Self- mov'd advance ;—the neck perhaps to meet 

| „ The diſtant head; the diſtant head the feet. 
: * Dreadful to view, ſee thro? the duſky ſky 

cc Fragments of bodies in confuſion fly, 
e To diſtant regions journeying, there to claim 
% Deſerted members, and compleat the frame.” 


Dr. Younc's Laſt Day, book the ſecond. 


. Happy, ſupremely happy! will it be for 
thoſe that awake on that awful day, at the 
ſound of the ſolemn trumpet, to riſe in the 
image of their glorified Redeemer ! St. Pau 
might well ſay, Behold I ſew you @ myſtery, 
when he declared, Ve ſpall not all ſleep, but 

de ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the laſt trump, &c. &c. 
The myſtery of the reſurrection of the body 
is undoubtedly very great; and ſleep may 
well be called one of its lefſer myſteries: 
For in that torpid ſtate our ſenſes lie in a 
manner annihilated under the ſable veil. Un- 
leſs fancy waves her magic rod, the ſymmetry | 
of beauty, architecture, and all the works 


of N 
wo;ls 1 4 ; 


with Thoughts on the Reſurritiion. 195 


of nature and art are loſt upon us: Vet how 


aſtoniſhing is it, that every morn, as ſoon 
as we throw off the fetters of ſleep which 
chained our faculties, we inſtantaneouſly ariſe 


to a new life! We rally our ſcattered pow- 


ers in a moment, and look inward and around 
us in admiration at ourſelves, on finding our 
ſinews new ſtrung, and our numbed limbs 
vigorous, and united in active uſefulneſs. 
— How emblematic this daily reſtoration of 
ourſelves, of the final reſurrection of the body! 
Nor is this the only lively emblem, for every 
returning ſpring exhilarates the mind with 
the ſame chearful idea, 
What ftrong hopes of our bodies riſing 
from the grave, does the reſurrection of nature 


- impart? When we ſee the bladed ſtem and 


tendril ſhoot their leaves, and berſt into ve- 
getative life again, from thoſe latent roots, 
that, in appearance, were dead, whilſt na- 
ture lay in its congealed ſtate: Then who will 
deny the power of Omnipotence, or think it 
incredible, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 


For no ſooner does the ſpring reaſſume her 


verdant livery, than all thoſe bounties of 


_ nature, 
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196 Reflections in Weftminſter- Abbey, 
nature, which ſeemed withered, and chained 
up by the hoar froſt, regain their uſual beau. 
ties. The warbling muſic from the groves 
convinces. us, that creative energy works 
through all the animal, as well as the vege- 
table world, When that glorious luminary, 
the /un, ſteps forth in bridegroom majeſty, to 
repleniſh ſea and air with myriads of the finn) 
race and feathered tribes, what a new creation 
inſtantly appears around us?—And if the 
ſtork in the heavens is taught to know her 
appointed time ; and the crane and the ſwal- 
low are divinely inſtructed when to appear, 
is it reaſonable to think that man, made in 
the image of his Maker, ſhall be forgotten, 
- and detained a captive in the gloomy confines 
| of the grave? Are not all things poſſible 
with God? If he ſays, to theſe dead bones, 
live, ſhall it not be ſo? When the Almighty 
commands the South togiveup, andthe North 
to keep not. back, will not each clime reſtore 
the priſoners death has laid in their reſpective 
= dominions? Is it not as eaſy forOmnipotence 
to re-people another world ſpontaneouſly, 


as it was to bring order out of rude chaos? 
Then 


with Thoughts on the Reſurrefion, 197 


Then why ſhould the proud ſceptic ſtagger 
at the belief of a reſurrection ? Surely reve- 
lation teaches this myſterious truth, and rea- 
ſon muſt give her aſſent to its ſublimity. 


Nor to our earth, or earth's poor confines bound, 
„The ſoul dilated, glorified, and free, 
«« On ſeraphs wings ſhall ſoar, and drink in glad, 
« New draughts of high delight from each ſurvey 
« Of its Creator's kingdoms ! Pleas'd ſhall paſs 
From ſtar to ſtar; from planetary worlds, 
And ſyſtems far remote; to ſyſtems, worlds 
« Remoter ſtill, in boundleſs depths of ſpace, 
% Each peopled with its myriads.“ —— 


Comfortable reflection! that when the 
frame of this world ſhall be diſſolved, the 
good man will ſtand ſecure amidſt it ruins; 

for it only haſtens him to that bleſſed im- 
mortality, where all tears ſhall be wiped from 
his eyes, that he may fully enjoy the beatific 
viſion. Though here the virtuous have often 
reaſon to declare, with the great apoſtle; I/ 
in this life only we have hope, we are of all 
men moſt miſerable; yet, in the ſucceeding 
world; patience having been perfected below, 
will ripen into fruition; and he that was 

lad K 3 tteated 


/ 
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treated with the contumelious ſcorn of the 
rich, becauſe he ſtruggled with undeſerved 
diſtreſs, when a pilgrim on earth, will, in 
heaven, be regarded as an angel of light, 
when found to have trod in the footſteps of 
his bleſſed Maſter, and be invited to fit down, 
with all the celeſtial gueſts, at the ſupper of 
that immaculate Lam, 


PHILANTHEA. 


Contemplations in a Night 5 Ec. 199 


— 


CONTEMPLATIONS 
A 


IN A NIGHT OF VIOLENT 


THUNDER axny LIGHTNING: 


LL-powerful Creator and Ruler of the 
univerſe !: to thee I bow in humbleſt 
ſubmiſſion, For me the creature of thy 
forming. hand vouchſafe thy ſaving mercy ! 
This night, this awful night! extend thy 


loved compaſſion How are thy numerous 


majeſtic glories now exhibited ? Around the 
clear expanſe of heaven the vivid lightning 
flaſh. Alarming meteors play a thouſand 
mimic forms, and ſtrikes the dumb ſpectator 
with amaze !— The azure vault is ſtudded 
thick with ſtars, which ſeem as mute atten- 


dants on the awful ſcene; while they attend 
with manifeſt compoſure, do thou, my more - 
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200 Contemplations in à Night 


than Father, endue thy proſtrate child with 
like ſubmiſſion. —Thy mercies I adore, thy 
judgments I revere.—The thunder rolls 
around !—The forked lightning darts conti- 
nual fire! the ſound, —the light is moſt tre- 
mendous ! But while protected by thy all- 
ſufficient arm, what cauſe have I for fear? 
Fixing an entire confidence on thee, I, un- 
diſmayed, ſurvey this war of elements; re- 
garding them as (what they really are) the 
bounteous meſſengers of thine amazing good- 
neſs! Thy almighty wiſdom has ordained 
thoſe elemental jars, conducive to the good 
of mortals. Were theſe confined in air, or 
earth, what dire calamities might happen ? 


Eruptive earthquakes, ſhaking the babitable 


globe, would whelmtheſtrongeſt tower within 


its dread abyſs :—Aſtoniſhing, tremendous- 


thought! Then thou, my ſoul, (inſtead of 
being intimidated at the ſcene) bow down 
thy every power in thankful veneration. 
Adore the Almighty Deity : Praiſe him each 
moment of thy frail exiſtence; and let thy 


7 ne revere his * Thus 


malt 


— 
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of violent Thunder and Lightning, 201 


ſhalt thou find a conſtant, calm compoſure, 
nor heed the thunders voice, or lightnings 
blaze, more than to declare with the inſpired 
penman, Heaven and earth are full of the 


majeſty of thy glory.” 
CAMILLIA. 


P. S. The ingenious authoreſs of the 
Acroſtie Rebus.—Vide page 154. 
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202 Ta a very young Gentleman, Oc. 


- * * 


DO A VERY. 


"YOUNG. GENTLEMAN, 


WHO REQUESTED THE AUTHOR 'WOULD- MAKE 
VERSES. ON HIM, 
e. 
EAR Prrrx, I come thy deſire to fulfil, 
Nor can I refuſe thee the blots of my quill: 
Thin cell me thy wiſh, —the purſuits of thy mind, 
If to intereſt or pleafyre thine heart is inclin'd ? 
Is praiſe thy ambition ?—A reed at the beſt ; 
Truſt not the deceiver, *twill rob thee of reſt. 
When parties and faction the nation divide, 
A ſtar on the breaſt is a thorn in the ſide. 
Do books, men, or manners, thy fancy engage? 
or pants thy young boſom with patriot rage? 
Mere phantoms in air, that no bliſs can diſpenſe, 


Unleſs well ſupported by virtue and ſenſe. 


Thy brows would'f thou bind with the laurels of fame? 


The hydra's of envy and intereſt tame. 


Aſſociate with none but the good and the wiſe, 
By ſuch thou to merited honours ſhall riſe. 


The ſmiles of the ſyren avoid in thy youth; 


By virtue we riſe to the temple of truth, 
Where pleaſure herſelf ſhall provide thee a ſeat, 
And PETER the Good become Peter the Great *. 


"424 4 „P HILANT HEA. 
2 Alluding to the czar of. Muſcovy. 
| T0 
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To a young Lady, Sc. 


? 10 -& 
UN G IL. A UN 


ON HER FIRST COMING TO LONDON. 


Lern 


NDEE D, my dear Proc, Ilitttle thought 
your company and PETER's would have 
led me into ſuch an embarraſſment, as to 
compel me to invoke the Muſes to oblige 
vou. I love to indulge innocent ſimplicity. 
In that fingle view, I complied with PzTzR's 
requeſt; and, preſuming on his good- nature, 
ventured a ſmall portion of poetical advice 
to the amiable youth. It was impoſſible 
then for me to think you would have ſeen 
the lame performance, or have importuned 
me on the ſame ſubject. I have ſo little 
intereſt at the court of Parnaſſus, that not one 
of the nymphs there will favour me with the 
K 6 : lealt 
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204 To @ young Lady, n 

leaſt aſſiſtance, to make my court to Bᷣeaus, or 
to gain the ear of fine ladies: No, not even 
to congratulate your arrival in town. But 
to avoid any further charge from you of par- 
tiality, I ſhall venture to incloſe to you my 
ſentiments in rhyme: But I hope, my lovely 
Poor, we have been ſo many years united 
in the bonds of amity, that you will not take 
it ill of me, that, on this occaſion, I have 
not proſtituted one of the firſt eſſays of my 
muſe to flattery, —Flattery from the other 
tex you ought, in my opinion, much more to 
' dread, than to be pleaſed with: It being an 
ignis fatuus, which at all times very much 
miſleads the judgment ; but from one female 
to another, what can be more inſipid or diſ- 
guſting ? The well-known epithets of charm- 
ing! young, and fair! are ſounds often echoed 
in your ear; I make no doubt, much oftener 
than you wiſh, in this great metropolis :—A 


' place in which you may gain great improve- 
ment, by obſervation in that circle of good 
company, which your rank in life intitles 
you to keep. But I hope my amiable friend 
will not acquire any of the politer accom- 

| pliſhments, 
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pliſhments, at the expence of her native mo- 


deſty and fincerity, which many country la- 
dies are apt to do, who lend too free an ear 


to the ſoft ſtrains of adulation, Excuſe my 
freedom, and accept the weak efforts of that 
affectionate eſteem, with which I wiſh to be 


thought, 
Your's ſincerely, &c.. &c. 


WV HILE compliments due to dear Pacer I ſend, | 


Allow me to add the-advice of a friend ; 
Though a-ftranger in town, and much more to the arts 
That daily are practis'd on innocent hearts; 

Deſpiſe not the friendſhip, that bids you beware 

Of fops, that aſſert, with a confident air, 5 

Not Hxxsx's ſo bright, nor is VxN us fo fair? 3 

Nay, though they ſhould ſwear, in full praiſe of. your 
charms, | 


That if Gods rov'd the earth, Gods would fly to your 


arms; 
With caution your ear to ſuch flattery lend 
True love, to your face, will but ſeldom commend, 
Your lilies and roſes may ſoon take their flight, 
But ſenſe and good-humour will always delight. 
Though the luſtre withdraw from the beams of your eye, 


Yet the charms of your mind will that luſtre ſupply. 
- With 
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206 Do a young Lady, on 


With theſe ſtill be bleſt! for theſe never will fade, 

Though time, cruel time, ſhould your beauties invade, 

Like the bee then improve the hours as they pals, 

Since ſwift, very ſwift, run life's fleeting glaſs : 

Example, like Prozpvs, is bright and is ſtrong, 

It points out the'right, if it ſhews us the wrong ; 

And London's the place, which will fully diſpenſe 

Fair patterns of virtue, of prudence, and ſenſe, 
Thus, Poor, I've tried to fulfil your deſire, 

Though Pxoepus denies me one ſpark of his fire, 

Your praiſe to rehearſe, or your virtues recite, 

The muſes in vain to my aid J invite. 

Let Homex and Livy inſtruction ſupply, 

The ancients can do it much better than I; 

And dames of antiquity beſt will impart, 

Thoſe graces and virtues that glow in your heart: 

From theſe —-modern ladies may borrow a dreſs, 

Or a mode too enchanting for me to expreſs. 

To writers of old then, I freely reſign 

The taſł of inſtrucion, and charms of the nine. 


10 
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KILL'D in thoſe arts that Gock a Britiſh toaſt, 
Here learned Greece her female worthies boaſt. 


What modern nymph approves the ancient belle ? 

Who drew her hero, as her hero fell; 

Deſcrib'd his features by her needle's art, 

Or trac'd in Carian * filks the bleeding heart; 

Since looms no longer female hours engage, 

Or fine-wrought ſtories warn a riſing age, 

To tales of old we muſt refer our youth, 

Where fancy pleaſes moſt, adorn'd with truth. 
All-hail PtnzLoye, of ancient days! 

Illuftrious heireſs of immortal praiſe ! | 

Twas thine of Grecian dames to reign the chief, . 

And ply the loom, to give the mind relief. 

When thy lov'd lord from Ithaca retir'd, | 

This gave the comfort which thy ſoul requir'd : 

While he was ſhifting on the Trojan ſtrand, 

Thy ſtoried woes employ'd thy faithful hand 

The widow's cares the ſhuttle render'd leſs, - 
Till twice ten years had meaſur'd out diſtreſs. , 


—— 


* Culan. The ifland vas famous for its purple: 
Amidſt 


28 Fo a young Lady, on 


Amidf her faithful nymphs, encompaſs'd round, 
The ſavage Taxquin chaſte LuczeTra found: 
When Prozpus roſe, and purpled o'er the ſky, 
Her nymphs the taught the needle's art to ply ; 
And when he plung'd his chariot in the deep, 
The labours of the loom prevented fleep. 
IIl-fated matron !. that a Tazquin's ſhame 
'Should live to ſave from death thy ſpotleſs name ! 
Enough, my Muſe ; let faithful hiſtory tell, 
How chaſte ſhe liv'd, how glorioufly ſhe fell. 

Miwnztrxva's care to prudent nymphs imparts, 
A. ſecret pleaſure in unwearied arts : 

The gentler ſpirits of the patient fair, 

More for the diſtaff than the lance declare. 

Hence wiſdom guards th' induſtrious maid from harms, 
Whilſt art refines on nature's rougher charms : 

Be that thy taſk, which wiſdom's rules inſti], 

Theſe aid the power, and theſe correct the will. 

From danger ſafe, by what theſe rules ſuggeſt, 
One tyrant yet has power to ſeize thy breaſt : 

*Tis faid, if love poſſeſs a woman's brain, 
| Reaſon ſhall plead, and wiſdom preach in vain. 
F grant the maxim true; yet muſt confeſs, 
That work and reading make the danger leſs ; 
For though . arts ſoften us to feel the flame,” 
Yet thoſe who labour moſt, are leaſt to blame. 

Let not wild fancy ſpread her airy wings, : 

To fan vain hopes that from vain wiſhes ſprings ; 
Truſt not the dreams poetic tales rehearſe, 

Fiction too oft is found the ſoul of verſe ; f 

_ And 


EE 
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And fabled vifions but enflame the fair, 
That ſhunn'd before the caſtle built in air. 
The mind, by vain ideas once engroſt, 
Regains no more that energy it loſt ; 
And of all ills with which a woman's curſt, 
Sure the diſtemper of the brain is worſt ! 

Nor for the toilet too much care expreſs, 
Life is too precious to be ſpent in dreſs ; 
Not all the-ſplendour of a birth-day gown, 
Nor courts, nor faſhions, can confer renown ; 
The mind, well dreſs'd, will many cares engage, 
That makes us ſhine in youth, and charm in age; 
All is not beauty which we beauty call: .__. : 
Tis virtue ſtamps a value upon all, 

Great ſhare of beauty to thy form is giv'n, 
Thy mind's an emblem of all-baunteous heav'n ! 
With theſe endowments let good ſenſe conſpire, 
“To teach the world with reaſon to admire,” 
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WHO PRESIDES OVER THE EDUCATION or 
YOUNG LADIES, 
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S nature form' d our features rough and mild, 
So different inclinations ſway the child: 
United talents rarely are poſſeſt, | 
And various paſſions rule the female breaſt. 
Tis one's her taſte in fancied dreſs to ſhow ;- 
Another calls it ſource of daily woe : 
One loves the muſe, and one the park and play; 
That courts the cloiſter, this the milky way. 
Proud ſcience o'er ſome female minds ſhall reign ; 
Of rainbow colours ſome are quite as vain ; 
To ply the needle, ſome are early bent, 
And ever on domeſtic cares intent. 
Happy for all !—But ſome take different turns, 
And with a wandering fire their boſom burns ; 
For ſomething, nothing, what they cannot ſay, 
Subject to each wild paſſion of the day. 
Some touch the keys with admirable ſkill ; 
Others as nobly guide the muſe's quill; 
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While © 
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While vacant beings nothing can inſpire, 
Without one wiſh beyond their food and fire : 
Their mind a blank, till by inſtruction form'd; 
Their boſoms heave, with emulation warm'd: 
Then love of congueſt quickens all their powers, 
And in each girl the Roman virtue towers. 

To lead the paſſions, and correct the will, 
In every pupil claims peculiar {kill : 
Some are averſe at learning's ſhrine to bend, 
Diſcard the precept, or contemn the friend; 
Their ſtubborn nature ſtill withholds the heart, 

And to reform; it is an arduous part. EIA 
But ſweet the taſk o'er gentle minds to reimg 
Where prudence ſways there needs but lender chain: 
Sweet is the taſk !lwell-cultivated land, | 

| Sevenfold repays its maſter's careful hand; 

And 'tis a pleaſing, well- directed toil, 

To plant the virtues in a fruitful ſoil : | 

To future ages its increaſe ſhall ſwell, _ - 

And liſping babes in after-times may tell, 
How Clara” s care improv'd their pliant youth, 8 
And ſcatter'd fragrance on the paths of truth. 
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ON DRAWING THE PICTURE OF AN QLD Max 
WITH THE NEEDLE, 


PPROACH, ye maſters of the graphic art, 
And ſee what life our ne .dles can impart : 
Might thoſe who angels drew, from heaven deſcend, 
Their praiſe would only with their wonder end. 

Let thoſe behold that can enough admire, 

The infant hand that drew her aged fire; 

The furrow'd brow, where thoughtful wrinkles lie, 
The hollow cheek, and luſtre- lacking eye; 

All, all proclaim the pow'rful needle's ſkill, 

That moves obedient to AR acane's will. 

Go on, ſweet girl! till Greece and Rome confeſs 
Their art out-done, their boaſted labours leſs ; 
Proceed, and thus explain thy native ſkies, 

Till thou, in time, another angel riſe. 


PHILANTHEA 
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TO THE MEMORY OF = 


Mx. | N. W A 25 T 85 


LATE 


„ 


WIN E-MERCHAN T, or BRISTOL, 


. WHO DIED THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 1776. 
# a : 


HOSE virtues to paſs over in ſilence, 
would be an injury to poſterity? 
Thovgh it is ſcarcely poſſible, for his moſt 
intimate. friends, to declare, which, of the 
bright circle, ſhone with the moſt reſplendent 
luſtre, 
Wiſdom might be ſaid to he his undoubted 


birthright, being endowed by nature with 


anextraordinary capacity, which wasimproved 
by claſſical education, and every ſpecies of 
modern literature, Theſe embelliſhments 
lat on him with great caſe, and rendered him, 
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at once, the inſtructive and pleaſing com- 
panion. 

He paid a ſacred reverence to the laws of 
religion, and reſpect to thoſe of his country. 
A noble philanthropy of ſoul, made him 
as dear to the commonwealth as the Muſes, 
each of whom was his attendant, and am- 
bitious to twine her laurel round his brow. 

In all ſocial duties, he remarkably excelled, 

He was a moſt tender and affectionate hu. 
band; and, without the real diſtinction of a 
father, his boſom glowed with the moſt ſtrong 
and paternal feelings !—Real genius, or in- 
digent merit, in him found a beneficent and 
protecting friend; and the arts a zealous 
Funn. N 

Thus adorned with reRtitude of morals, 
Chriſtian fortitude, and benevolence ; the 
viciſſitudes of life, which would have over- 
come others, augmented any his emulation 
to conquer them: So that, under 7he/e, he 
acquired the gifts of fortune with great re- 
putation. 

This ſmall eulogium'i is very unequal to the 


merits of the e. and may be conſi- 
dered 
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dered as a debt of gratitude to his memory, 
and not as the incenſe of flattery. 


May ſurvivors copy, as well as admire, 


his virtues.— Theſe will eternalize a name in 
the regions of a bleſſed immortality, far more 
permanent than the weak efforts of an ad- 
miring, ſympathetic friend. 
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* 


- PRESENTED WITH THE 


PICTURE or Tu AUTHOR, 
7 To. 
Sin T. R. BanRroONET, 


WHO' HAD DESIRED HER TO SIT FOR IT, 


HILANTHEA, worthy Sir, preſents 
1 This trifle, with her compliments: 

O! could the picture but impart, 

The glowings of her grateful heart! 

More like the original *twould ſeem, 

And ſhow the donor's juſt eſteem. 

Or could her wiſhes honours bring, 

Like thoſe conferr'd by Albion's king, 
Britain's Mz cen as then ſhou'd inſtant find, 
No tints more lively than a freling mind, 


AN 
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ON THE TRANQUIL PLEASURE OF RURAL FE- 
LICITY., 


Have left the buſy town, and all its tu- 
multuous joys, for ſeveral weeks paſt, to 
viſit ſome very worthy friends, who live a 
retired life in the humble vale of Calmlr. 
That you have not heard from me fince I 
have been there, is owing to my incapacity 
of entertaining a lady of your gaiety of tem- 
per, with volatile news from a village, where 
amuſements ſeldom rife higher than a 
mountebank parade, or the rural felicity of 
a May-pole. No doubt but you will rally 
me for vulgarity of taſte, when ] tell you I 
was a ſpectator of theſe ruſtic diverſions, 
But don't be ſevere on me, for you know my 
veneration for antiquity ; and I can plead ſu- 
Vol. I. 1 periors 
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periors in rank, who attended the feſtivities 
of a May- day, long before your humble ſer- 
vant was in being“. My being accidentally 
here at this time was a fortunate circumſtance, 
as it gave the inhabitants (of the higheſt 

: | claſs) 
I find, formerly perſons of diſtinQion attended theſe 
feſtivities, as appears by the following tranſcript from 


STow's Survey of London; where, ſpeaking of ſhes, 
triumphs, and May- games, he informs us, Of 


theſe Mayings we read, in the reign of HENRY the 
Sixth, that the aldermen and ſheriffs of London being, 
on May-day, at the biſhop of London's wood, in the 
pariſh of Stepney, and having there a worſhipful din- 
ner for themſelves, and other comers, LynpcarTs, the 
pvet, that was a monk of Bury, ſent to them, by a 
purſuivant, a joyful commendation of that ſeaſon, con- 
taining ſixteen ſtaves in metre royal, beginning thus: 


Mighty Flora, goddeſs of freſh flowers, 
Which clzathed hath the foil in luſty green, 
Make buds ſpring, with ber faveet ſhowers, 
By influence of the ſunſhine. 
To do pleaſance of intents full clean, 
Unto the flates which now fit here, 
Hath Ver ſent down her own daughter dear, 
Making the virtue that dared in the root, 
Gelled of clerks, the virtue vegetable, 
Fer is aſcend moſt whele/fome and mot ſecte, 
Into 
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claſs) an opportunity to pay their reſpe& to 
their worthy prieſt, by inviting his gueſt to 
their May-pole, I knew the compliment 
paid me meant as much reſpect, as a ticket 
from a ducheſs to a birth-night ball; and as 
ſuch I received the ſimplicity of peaſants 
with grateful ſenſibility. I excuſed myſelf 
from being near the centre of entertainment, 
as both my friends at the vicarage were in- 
valids, for which reaſon I confined myſelf 

to the limits of their paddock. But though + 
I could not, with propriety, ſhare the honours 
of the day, in dancing round the May-pole, 
I was near enough ſtationed to be happy in 
ſeeing much innocent joy diffuſed over the 
face of the harmleſs cottagers, without any 
luxurious expence. How cheaply may plea- 
ſure be procured, where the mind is not 


Into the top this ſeaſon ſo agreeable : 
The baweny liquor is ſo commendable, 
T hat jt rejoiceth, with his freſh moiſture, 
Man, beaſt, and fowl, and every creature, &c. &c. 


This metre royal, I believe, would not ſound very : 
harmonious from our modern bards. I ſend it you for 
its originality, and not for the muſic of its numbers. 


YES - tainted 
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tainted with ambition nor extravagance! A 
ploughman's whiſtle, or a milk-maid's ſong, 
ſometimes convey as much muſic as thoſe 
Italian notes, for which you often pay a very 


high price at the Opera. But then they would 
not have the force of novelty, which has a 


moſt powerful charm for FuLv1a. 

Fine weather, and this gay ſeaſon of the 
year, when nature wantons in ber prime, J ſup- 
paſe, contributed to the chearfulneſs of this 
rural aſſembly. However, the delight ſo 
apparent in their aſpect, communicated 1t- 
ſelf to my mind; and it was equal, if not 
ſuperior, to any I ever ſelt, when I have been 
a ſpectator of the proud parade which attends 
the king when he goes to the parliament- 


houſe, or the glare and feſtivity that accom- 


panies a lord-mayor's ſhow. Theſe pageants 
of a day wear off the mind with the exhibi- 
tions of it, or elſe leave it to reflect on the 


caprices of fortune : For you know, the fol- 


lowers of theſe triumphal appearances are 
often divided into parties of buzzaers, or 
bifſers, without knowing (perhaps) for why, 
or what; but as one leads the other, they 


2 , form 
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form a clamour, which majeſty itſelf cannot 
filence. + 


«« What king ſo ſtrong, can tie the gall up in the ſlan- 


derous tongue?“ 


That monarch never can, who is giddy with 
unbridled power, and thirſt of unlimited 
ſway ; who does not uſe his prerogative of 
human greatneſs for the good of his ſubjects, 
and dependents, whether in church or ſtate, 
and bounds his ambition by his reaſon. 

But I muſt not moralize with you, Fur 
via, who, I am ſure, will not envy me the 
ruſtic enjoyment of plebeian ſports, whilſt 
you can range unrivalled in Kenſington 
Gardens, and the Park; and, at other times, 
diſplay yourſelf in all the pride of beauty, 
glittering with jewels in a ſide- box, the maſ- 
querade, or Ranelagh, with all your ſurround- 
ing beau attendants: Theſe inflate your mind 
with empty adulation, and make you think 
you are ſomething above the human ſpecies, 
and incapable of change, pain, or the inno- 
vations of age and diſeaſe. Alas! what is 
there our weak ſex will not believe, when we 

| L 3 are 
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are complimented with the attributes of a 
deity? Pleaſure we ſtill purſue in every de- 
luſive form, though when it has run its wild 
career, it generally leaves us near the ſame 

ground on which it firſt found us; ſeldom 
on better, 

But theſe, you will tell me, © are cold, 
phlegmatic ſentiments, to which you will not 
attempt to lower your ideas: They can only 
be adopted by ſome country parſon's wife, 
or forſaken old maid, who never breathed 
the fragrant air of St. James's, and can have 
no perception of the glorious conqueſt of 
ſubduing hearts. 


In that gay circle thouſand Curip's rove, 
The court of Britain is the court of love.“ 


Ruſtic ſouls in the country may dully at- 
tend their dinner and prayers, or be pleaſed 
with the ſtupid amuſement of books and 
work, but ſuch frozen hearts can have no 
more adequate idea of the homage paid to 
the empire of beauty, than the deaf can be 
a judge of harmony, the blind of ſymmetry, 


or the prude of politeneſs.” Such being the 
language 
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tanguage of your heart, I am afraid I ſhould 
have but ill ſucceſs, were I to invite you to 
leave the Beau-monde party, (who are daily 
offering up the incenſe of flattery to your 
greedy vanity) and, for variety'sſake, wiſh you 
to try what the country will afford: Adifterent 
entertainment I'll aſſure you, as you have 


never been out of the ſmoke of London, I 
will try to give you a ſpecimen of what de- 


lights me here. 

My reverend friend, in whoſe hoſpitable 
Manſion I now am, performs all the duties 
of his function, with great regularity and ex- 
emplary piety, He has long ſince renounced 
popular applauſe, for the ſolid ſatisfactions 
of duty. His congregation highly reverence 
him in the pulpit, and love and eſteem him 
out of it. With gentle remonſtrance he ſi- 
lences any little diſputes that may ariſe 
amongſt his pariſhioners, and nips contention 
in the bud, betwixt diſſenting parties. In 
many of the exigencies that occur in life, this 
worthy man has ſhewn himſelf the lawyer as 
well as the divine; and has been thought the 


former in courts of judicature, where he has 
L 4 pleaded 
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pleaded the cauſe of the widow and orphan 
with reſiſtleſs energy, without fee or reward, 
when he ſaw bis help in the gate. 

I often enjoy the luxury of mental food, 
when I go (by invitation) to my friend's li- 
brary, not with remnonts of Latin to p21; 
zbe vicar, but with queſtions relative to opi- 
nions, books, or authors. Theſe my pre- 
ceptor immediately condeſcends to anſwer, 
and conveys inſtruction to his female pupil, 
without oſtentation of learning, dr ſeverity 
of reproof. Moſt generouſly my friend 
points out ſome latent flaw in my conduct or 
ſentiments, that was before unknown to my- 
ſelf; and by ſome amicable oppoſition in ar- 
gument, rectiſies my judgment, by politely 
making me ſenſible of my errors. The ſtream 
of converſation 1s generally turned into ſome 
improving or plcaſing channel, without de- 
generating into tittle-tattle, or dwelling on 
the faults of the abſent ; the errors of whom, 
this ſociety think it prudent to forget, and 
ſeldom allow themſelves to make a comment 
on it. In other company, I have often ob- 


ſerved with concern, ſcandal gives a zeſt 
to 
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to converſation, and if one cannot dwell on 
that topic in modern viſits, or enlarge on 
faſhions, &c. &c. a ragout 1s wanting to 
compleat the table. As I cannot always par- 
take of this feaſt to others with innocence to 
myſelf, nor ſtem its tide by reſerve, I have 
often turned from it, and combated your 
raillery, on the occaſion, with filent ſmiles, 
but not of approbation. To accept of an 
invitation to an entertainment reaſon con- 
demns, is to me like being duped by that en- 
chantreſs, whoſe bed was covered with fine 
linen, and ſtrewed with roſes, but thorns 
were planted in the pillow of reflection. 
But here it is far otherwiſe, the wanton 
never invited the libertine to come in and 
ſmell of her myrrh, cinnamon, &c. &c. with 
half the propriety that I again ſolicit you to 
come and regale your mental faculties, in 
this ſociety at Calmly. — Believe me, Fux via, 
it would ſtrengthen your reaſon, and give a 
laſting poliſh (tho? not a modern one) to your 
manners. Try to conquer your prejudice 
to the country, for I know, 


L 5 | Such 
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Such FuLlv1a's paſſion for the town, freſh air 
(An odd effect) gives vapours to the fair; 
Green fields, and ſhady groves, and chryſtial ſprings, 
. And larks, and nightingales, are odious things ; 
But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds delight, 
And to be preſs'd to death—tranſports her quite. 


Is ſtormy life preferr'd to the ſerene? 

Or is the public to the private ſcene ? 
Retir'd we tread a ſmooth and open way, 
Through briars and brambles in the world we ſtray; 
Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd debate, 
And thorny care, and rank and ſtinging hate, 
Which choak our paſſage, our career controul, 
And wound the firmeſt temper of our ſoul. 


O ſacred ſolitude! divine retreat! 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great! 
By thy fair ſtream, or in thy waving ſhade, 6 
We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid! þ 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth !) are innocence and peace : 
There, from the ways of men laid fafe aſhore, 
We ſmile to hear the diſtans tempeſt roar ; 


There, bleſs'd with health, with, buſineſs unperplex'd, 04 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. th 
Dr. YounG's Love of Fame. * 
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But I ſuppoſe you- would think ſuch a re- ta 
tirement like the valley and ſhadow of death, de 
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and enter into it with as much diſguſt and 
folemnity, as you would the convent of the 
Carmelites: But don't be afraid; I aſſure 
my gay friend, this manſion itſelf wears a 
chearful aſpect; and the minds of the inha- 
bitants are illuminated by that light, which 
is not hid to the world, but of manifeſt ad- 
vantage to ſociety. I am no favourer of 
monaſtic ſolitude, nor conſtrained devotion. 
« Religion does not fend her true votaries 
to cloiſters, to add one crime to another, 
by retreat into a uſeleſs, and too often a diſ- 
contented life; where uniform and: chearful 
piety cannot ſhew its light to the world, nor 
encourage others to tread the ſame footſteps. 
by example.“ 1 
ConsTaNnTIa, the vicar's wife, has refined 


ſenſe, and a judicious taſte, in moſt parts of 


ancient and modern literature, being miſtreſs. 


of the French tongue, and not ignorant of 


the Italian. Her huſband often appeals to 
her judgment, in points of criticiſm, to. 
ſtrengthen his own: Yet, with-all the advan-- 
tage of a ſcholar in abſtruſe ſcience, the mo- 


deſt CoxsrAN TIA is as humble as either of 
ki & hen 
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her maids; and as fearful of diſplaying her 
ſuperior knowledge that way, as if ſhe was 
to be fined for the acquiſition. She well 
knows every branch of domeſtic economy, 
and thcre ſhe conſtantly ſhines with peculiar 
grace and dignity. Calm, ſteady wiſdom, 
ſeems to direct every part of the compa(ls in 


her line of duty, and all is prudently ex- 


ecuted, without hurry or confuſion. 

The world, in general, have a very illi- 
beral opinion of the conduct and manners of 
women who are deemed learned, an epithet 
of frightful import! With it, we are looked 
on, by our own ſex, as owls among the lefler 
birds; and, by the lords of the creation, 
as having a ſuperficial, pragmatical know- 
ledge. But ſurely this is an error in judg- 
ment.; for learning, properly uſed, renders 
our ſex much more ſuitable companions to 
men of ſenſe and literature, as well as better 
qualified to inſtruct their children, and fave 
ſome expence, in their education. 'That man 
mult have a very contracted toul, who 1s 
jealous of prerogative, becauſe his wite hap- 
Pens to know ſomething beyond the govern- 

ment 
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ment of her table. No ſuch narrow-minded 
jealouſy reigns in the breaſt of this worthy 
piviNe. His and his ConsTanT1A's conduct 
to each other, gives me the higheft opinion 
of the marriage ſtate, in which this couple 
has lived above forty years, mutual comforts 
to each other; and ſtill their happineſs 
ſeems increaſing : For the God-like luxury 
of promoting each other's felicity, and doing 
good to ſociety, is a bliſs of that nature, 
that age cannot alter, nor cuſtom cloy. 

MonTaicne ſaid juſtly, © that all exter- 
nal acquiſitions receive colour and taſte from 
the internal conſtitution.” Thus the order 
of this houſe, the neatneſs of the garden, 
which contains every wholeſome vegetable 
and pleaſing flower, is an emblem of the 
order and tranquillity of the owners minds, 
where religious and ſocial virtues were early 
cultivated, and have long diffuſed happineſs 
to all around them. Another thing, give 
me leave to obſerve, to their honour. 

Strict economy at home, enables my 
friends, with a very moderate fortune, to be 


very charitable abroad, ConsTANTIA is as 
| much 
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much a phyſician to the bodies, as her Ec- 
cleſiaſtic is to the fouls of his charge. Their 
fuperiors in rank are fond of viſiting them, 
as they are ſure of being received with chear- 
ful hoſpitality and good manners. We often 
obſerve, with delight, what a ſtrong bias the 
law of nature and uncorrupted ſenſe have, 
to influence exemplary conduct, when we ſee 
the reciprocal tenderneſs that animates this 
worthy pair, at this advanced period of life, 
I ſhall relieve you, by concluding their cha- 
racter with.this with, 1. e. that their mutual 
happineſs may, if poſſible, increaſe as long 
as life itſelf can be deſirable to them, 
Long, very long, may it be, before the all- 
conquering: tyrant death leaves the one 2 
mournful ſurvivor on earth, whillt the other 
leads the way to unfading glory, and immu- 
table felicity ! | 


You may think, Furvia, whilit.my mind 


is thus happy in my preſent ſituation and 
company, I ſhall not be in a. hurry to leave 
Calmly, for thoſe ſplendid, fatiguing plea- 


ſures, which are ſo avariciouſly ſought after 


by the great and vain, and of which IL had 
a ſlight 
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a ſlight knowledge, during my ſtay in the 
metropolis. — Simplicity has a greater charm 
for your PHIiLanNTHEa. The peaſants here, 
underſtanding I was lately come from Lon- 
don, when they ſaw me at church, looked 
on me as a BEING of ſome other world, of 
which they had only heard, and of conſe- 
quence imagined ſtrange things of pride, and 
I know not what. But a freedom of con- 
verſation with theſe ruſtics, has altered their 
opinion in my favour; and I preſume to 
flatter myſelf, I have many real admirers 
among the gaping ſwains: For I appeal to 
you, if there is not truth in the words of 


that old ſong, 


*« Conquelt is the jay of women, 
Let their ſlaves be what they will.” 


But leaving you to your ſuperior conqueſts 
in the high road of galantry, I retire to the 
ſubſtantial pleaſure of ſincere friends and 
moral books, &c. which I hope will always 
afford rational charms to the heart of your 


Calutx, Mar 2. 


PHILANTHEA. 
P. 8. 
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P. S. Nothing but the performance of my 
promiſe to ſend you a long letter, as a demon- 
ſtration of my exiſtence, and not being eat 
up with ſpleen or vapours, (which you tore. 
told would be my fate in the country) ſhould 
have induced me to have obtruded this dull 
epiſtle into the hands of a fine lady. Our 
minds and perſons ſeem to be engaged in 
very different purſuits. I am a ſtranger to 
your ecſtatic delights, nor have I a capacity 
to enjoy their refinements, 


«© The gods,— a kindneſs I with thanks muſt pay, 
4 Have form'd me of a coarſer kind of clay; 

«« Nor ſtung with envy, nor with ſpleen diſeas'd, 

«« A poor dull creature, ſtill with nature pleas'd.“ 


I told you before, that I have my admirers 
here; and in hopes of your approbation, I 
will ſend you a poetical effort from one of 
my rural ſwains; and, at the ſame time, 
the Bon Ton, from a London correſpondent; 
and, likewife, knowing your averſion to a 
ſtupid man, will incloſe you ſome lines on 
the metamorphoſis of one into a plum-cake, 


THE 
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HE other day, as CLARA fair, 
Reſolv'd to taſte the rural air, 
To view what blooming ſmiles adorn, 
The vernal ſplendours of the morn ; 
Chance onward led that pleaſing way, 
My CLaRra ſeem'd inclin'd to ſtray, 
Tranſported thus, the fair to find i | 
Intent for walk, I quickly join'd, | | | 
In meditation, as we went, # 
CLara obſerv'd two birds intent, 9 
To build, with parents care their neſt, ; 1 
Which to ſecure, they ſeem'd diſtreſt. | 
The creſted mate, with bill fall fraught, | b 
veem'd to diſplay a huſband's thought; 
And brought materials, nature lent, 
To fabricate their tenement. 
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We ſtopp'd to view the anxious pair yl | 
Contrive their houſe, with wond'rous care. Vi 
dee, CLara, ſee! I then expreſt, 1 ö 


What various things compoſe the neſt; 
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What different parts, connected join, 
To make the whole both firm and fine. 
So ſhould the ſoul of every maid, 
With different beauties be array'd ; 
Virtue ſhould guard the tender fair, 
From man's deceptive, flattering ſnare ; 
Prudence direct her wav'ring youth, 
And teach her feet the path of truth ; 
And modeſty, in outward mien, 
Shou'd ſpeak the harmleſs ſoul within ; 
Honour protect her virgin heart, 

From every low, inſidious art; 

And ſoft good- nature ever roll, 

Its tender impulſe in her ſoul: 

And when theſe excellencies join'd, 
Diſplay a CLara's lovely mind, 

The compoſition ſoon would prove, 
A neſt of harmony and love. 


ANONYMOUS. 


PRILANTRHEA adds,—let man diſplay 
That care for neſtlings, birds will pay. 
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OME liſten awhile to our new mother tongue, 
And think of your grammars no more, 
Henceforth you ſhall call what you lie the Bon Ton, 
And what you %ite a Grand Bore. 


The ladies moſt fine, who in ſolitude die, 
The ton of a crowd will adore, 

And long as they're bound by a conjugal tie, 
Will deem their poor ſpouſe a Grand Bore. 


Tho? cards may employ them fix days in a week, 
The ton ſhall inſiſt on one more; 

And if on the ſeventh you thro' the ton break, 
Tis Sunday they deem the Grand Bore. 


A crowded aſſembly the ten is to give, 
And then leave your name at each door; 
And as to all joys that retirement can give, 
To deem the whole tete a Grand Bore. 
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A Miſs in cockade, with the ron flies to camp, 
And rolls with the firſt of her corps, 

Calls the youth milicaire, the youth of right amp, 
And the poor civil ue, a Grand Bore. ' 


Whip, crack, and ſpur, to Scotland ſhe drives, 
With her enſign in carriage and four; 

And if to prevent them the guardian once ſtrives, 
He'll ſurely be deemed a Grand Bore. 


Poſt obits ſuppl; our briſk heirs with their caſh, 
That they may with the ren quit their ſcore ; 


From Sguare- tots they fly, left perchance they might claſh, 


And vote their grand fire a Grand Bore, 


Coin then a few words, in defiance of ſenſe, 
And lay up of ton a good ſtore, 

Spurning fixt rules, both of mood and of tenſe, 
Leſt you ſhould be reckoned a Bore. 
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PHILEMON's METAMORPHOSIS 
INTO A 


PROSE the ſun, and gave the dawn, 
Gemming with liquid pearl the lawn ; 
The flocks and herds ſhook off the dews, 
And lovers roſe to court the Muſe. 
PaitLeMon {till his pillow preſt, 
For love had ne'er diſturb'd his reſt 
At others? colt the ſluggard fed, 
To ſelf alive, to beauty dead. 
Vexus obſerv'd him, as he lay, 
Snoring the liſtleſs hours away; 
Then call'd in wrath the nimble God, 
That bears the wonder-working rod. 
« Hermes, ſaid the, to earth repair, 
% Obſerve yon lazy lubbard there; 
% A foe to love's divine delights, 
% My power he ſcorns, and beauty flights. 
% Revenge is ſweet, where woman. can, 


« I hate a ſentimental man: 


« Talkers 


«© Talkers were always little doers, 
«« And poets are the worſt of wooers. 


© Dear Mezc, revenge the cauſe of beauty, 


T Venus commands,—you know your duty.” 


To whom the winged ſon of May, 
% Madam, your pleaſure I obey.” 
He ſaid, and bowing low, withdrew, 

(Reſpeft to beauty ſtill is due.) 

And now the graceful God aſſumes, 
The golden petaſus and plumes ; 
Next, to his feet the ſandals tied, 

And faſten'd wings on either fide ; 
Then graſp'd the virtue of the wand, 
That fleep can chaſe, or ſleep command. 

Equipt for flight, he bends his way, 
Where ſtill the ſluggard ſnoring lay. 
The God remember'd well his face, 
Had laid before him many a caſe ; 


At ſchool had taught him claſſic knowledge, 


And prate and poetry at college. 
Surpriz'd, awhile his Godſhip ſtood, 
His alter'd mien and figure view'd ; 
His bloodleſs cheeks, ſo pale and thin; 
His faded eyes, and rueful chin; 

His ſqualid beard, and ſhaggy breaſt, 
Where love nor peace delight to reſt. 
Then o'er the ſluggard thrice he ſhakes 
The wand, compos'd of twiſted ſnakes, 
In vain he thrice eſſay'd to riſe, 
Thrice lifts in vain to heaven his eyes ; 


i 
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A ſudden 
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A ſudden brown his ſkin o'effpread, 

A crumby ſoftneſs ſeiz'd his head; 

His locks, which AmenLeT's * daily care 
Had dreſt, and powder'd to a hair, 

A ſolid cruſt of ſugar take, 

Like ice upon a frozen lake; 

His hollow eyes are ſtuck with plums, 
And the whole man a ca#e becomes. 

The boys and girls, with dance and ſong, 
When Chriſtmas comes, around him throng ; 
And bleſs, for gentle beauty's fake, 

The hand that made him a ypLUM-Cake. 


THEO. SWIFT, 
The author's hair-dreſler. | 
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ADDRESSED' TO THE LADIES OF 'GREAT-BRITAIN« 


HEN PacBus follow'd, Darant flew, 
And as ſhe fled, his paſſion grew; | 
But time inverts the good old rule, 

Tis yox that follow, we that cool. 
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ON LUXURY, AND THE BENEFIT OF A VEGE» 
TABLE DIET. 


ob are much miſtaken, Sir, in ſup- 
poſing that I have not ſubmitted to 
the abſtemious diet preſeribed to me by my 
doctor. I aſſure you, I have ſtrictly followed 
his advice for ſeveral weeks paſt : Nor is ab- 
ſtinence ſo hard an injunction to be followed, 
as you and others may imagine, who arc 
ufed to ſumptuous courſes, and lowing bowls. 
I have long known, by experience, that full 
meals of animal food clog the faculties of 
the mind, load the ſtomach, and if not car- 


ried off by exercife, will prove great enemies 


to induſtry and ſtudy ; for quietiſm, the too 
natural conſequence of epicuriſm, is but a 
| dull 


* Fg 


= 
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dull reſtorative of the organs of perception. 
I oftgn contemplate the ſtMe of the virtuous 
poor, and obſerve, they are happy in em- 
ployment, and with the ſupport That procures, 
bleſſed with contented minds all day, and un- 

broken ſleep at night: herefore, their lives 
are generally more ſerene and comfortable, 
chan thoſe of the voluptuous Great. Poor 


people are habituated to live low; and for 


that reaſon, when taken ill, (unleſs in acute 
diſorders) ſeldom want much more than re- 


viving cordials or wholeſome kitchen phy- 


ſio: For the wheels of nature not being hea- 
vily loaded in thoſe who earn their daily 
read by manpal labour, they are eaſily diſ- 
bürthened, and exert their uſual function 
with pleaſant celerity; while the voluptubus 
rich deprive themſelves of the pleaſure of 
ther food, By eating before they are hungry, 
and drinking before, they are thirſty; and in 
puniſhment for inverting the laws of nature, 
by this cuſtom of een indulgence, they 
are compelled to take nauſeating drugs, and 
undergo great fatigues, to reſtore the ſprings 


of health to their proper channel, ap to 


-YoL. 1. M eat 


* 4 * 
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eat their*bread with that ſwgetneſs, which 

| OED TUO 

temperance and exerciſe give to the common 

labourer, « 

Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though 
* 1 - 

= ſmall, * v 

«« He ſees his little lot, ®the lot of all: , 

“ Chearful at morn, he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 

% Breaſts the keen 4 and carrols as he goes. 


You aſk me, Sig if it is poſſible for a wo- 
man to adhere to the doctrine of PyTH aco- 
RAS 2 1 aſſure you, I thing it very poſſible, 
"nay eaſy, to conform to a vegetable diet; and 
honey and water have lately been the greateſt 
part of my nouriſhment. . But in regard to 
"the five years ſilence he enjoined his pupils, 
J eould not acquieſte with thoſe. rigid pre- 
cepts, to be a proficient in any dy, nor 
even to be as wiſe as MIxERVA herſelf. 
Rally me as much as you pleaſe on the tem- 


Prraaconx 4s forbid his pupils eating of fleſh, or 
- Killing of animals, either for food or ſacrifice. His 
ewn food was honey, bread, herbs; and water, which 
Fa 9 
were thought very proper to promote the enlargement 
of the mental faculties, | 


porary 


5 


it 
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porary loſs of my tongue, when my voice 
and powers of articulation return, I hope to 
convince you, that I am not a convert to 
this antiquated philoſophy of tacituknity. 
But though I Tetain too much of the true 


[woman in me to be a Pythagorean in this re- 
ſpect, I am not an advocate for loquacious 
impertinence in our ſex ; for every ſpecies of 
this folly muſt be allowed to be extremely 
weariſorfſe to men of ſenſe, and full as dif. 
-guſting as a diſcord in-muſiE,to a judicious 
car: Yet, if we deny je IN Epicurean 
indulgences, it may help to refine our intel- 
lects, and render our converſation more 
-worthy your attention. Tour lively, though 


polite manner of ridiculing me at this time, 
on the ſubjects of ſilence © and eating, is 
ſomewhat cowardly, yet a ſtrong proof you 
ate not one of the dull ſons of ErrcuRus, 
howſoever many votaries of the roſy God 
fill ſome of the high ſeats of learning. This 


brings to my memory an epigram, wrote 
and ſent me by a friend, * on the regula- 
tions at Oxford, in a pröhibition to the cooks 
hops. | 


M 2 What 
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What wonder, —theſe laws are eſtabliſh'd at laſt, 
Or that ror high- feeding theſe ſages find fault, 

Since conſcious they are, ſo lang.as they faſt, 
* ouch can be much better /ed than he's taxght. 


© Surely, exceſſive luxury bught always to 
bEprohihited in public and private ſocieties; 


for it is not only derogatory. to the i Improve- 
ments of the mind, and deſtructive of health, 


but it has been known to be a vice of fo 
fatal a tendency, as to pregede the declen- 
ſion of ſtates z$and,candour muſt own, that 
it always enfeEbles the ſpirit of the commu- 
"nity, and at the ſame time helps to load it 
with oppreſſive taxes, to defray its expences. 
The Roman empire was ſcarcely ſufficient to 
ſupport the voluptuous tables of thoſe adepts 
in the ſcience öf eating, HetzocapaLvs and 
VirELIIus. We are told, the former monſter 
of vice was ſo great an Epicure, that he had 
the heads of ſix hundred oftriches for his 
_ "ſupper: (a ſtrong proof he. had leſs brain than 
one of thoſe ſtupid birds !) To this he added 
the brains of thruhes, the ſpawns of mullets, 
the tongues of Phenſants and nightingales, 
and the eggs of partridges, with the heads of 


* 4 Parrots 
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| parrots and peacocks, "tc: &c, No der 
x 4 wretch ſpent the revenues Q twelve 
ngdoms by ſuch boundleſs extravagance, 
| other parts of his impious conduct, 
2 enormous vices, bore the ſame affinity 
of incrediBle e Well, pight Dr. 
Youxo ſay, ® 0 * 
» 


The man is dead who for the body lives; 
Why ſtarved on earth our angel appetites, 
While brutik a are indulg'd their nan fill? 


Again, f 1 13 4 


If man, by feeding well, commences great, 
Much more a worm, to whom that man is meat. 


But in voluptuouſneſs, VIEL IIus ſeemed 


to claim the preeminenqe of all the Epicurean 


monſters that e read of in the Roman 2 ſtory. 


ec For all the 1 intfdbitants of ſea and air, 4 
Were liſted in this glumon's bill of fare; 
1 And at his fiſcal tale every. day, 

All creature id a conſtant tribute pay, &c. &c.“ 


It appears, by what Eefas tells us, the 


VITzLLIVS, but by entertainſhg him at ſump- 


20 
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was no way to gain tht ſhort-lived fFour of 
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tuous Banquets ; therefore his brother made 
a. moſt memorable ſupper for him, at his firſt 


arriv at Nome, in which were two thouſand 
ſeveral diſhes of fiſh, and ſeven” thouſand of 


fol ſerved up, the moſt ſcarce and valuable 


that could be procured : Yet higown pro- 
fuſeneſs ex@edgd all this at th&dedication of 


that chargeræ which, by reaſon of its vaſt 


capacity, he termed Minerva's Target, in 
which was a rich olib, made of the ſounds of 


the fiſh called ſcarri, the brains of Pheaſants 


* 
* 


8 


and woodcocky, the tongues of the molt coſtly 
birds, and the ſpawn of /ea-/ampreys, brought 


from the Carpathian Sea. In order to cook 


this, diſh properly, a furnace was built on 
purpoſe in the fields, as it was too large for 
any kitchen to contain it. But I cannot 
bear to enlarge farther on the voluptuous 
extravigance of this Epicurean monſter, that 
in four months time waſted (it is ſaid) above 


*ſeven millions of our moggy, and ruined 


many cities and families. Surely he deſerved 
all the ignominy that attended his death, 
whoſT erimes were of ſo enormous a dye, 
that they fndered his life a diſgrace to hu- 
w, 04 | o man 
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« © | 


man nature, and a ſevere ſcourge to the 
Roman ſtate |! 0 

Let me relieve my thoughts from theſe 
wretched heatÞens ! by recurring to the pre- 
cepts and example of our divine Maſter, 
who. condeſcended to dine himſelf on à piece 
of a broiled fiſh, and of an honey-fomb ; and 
though all the fowls on the mountains, the 
"fiſhes of the ſea, and the cattle upon a thou- 
ſand hills, were abſolutely at our Lord's 
command, yet he fed five thouſand men with. 
only five barley loaves, and two' ſmall fiſhes.) 
O! ſhame to luxurious banquets ! for though 
this miracle of our Saviour's cannot be imi- 
table to us, yet his own temperate meals, 
and every part of his private conduct, are left 
to us on record, as an example to follow his 
ſteps : Therefore, 


<a | 
"= | * | A. : 
Though prftigals'boaſt howgaviſtPtheyuſpend, _ 
Frugalities care J here recommend z, | 
Let no fragmgnt he loſt, —was a precept from heav'n, . 
And neyer a better to mortals was giv'n. | 
"$ I think, Uxanpzs, that temperance and 
economy are leſſons that cannot be too often 


* 


L 


* * 1 
q M 4 inculcated 
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inculcatedn common life ; by which Ido 
not mean T niggardly penuriguſneſs, which is 
a ſordid crime in perſons bleſſed with afflu- 
ence, though 1 it mult be it. a commen- 
. dable duty in others, who are under the 
rigid laws of neceſſity. But prudent fru- 
gality, even in high ſtations, enables per- 
ſons to act with that becoming generoſity, in 
other circumſtances, which adorn their rank : 
Beſides, it gives exerciſe to patience, which 
is ſeldom known to be a ſolitary virtue. 

In reply to this, perhaps, you will tell 
me, that you did not expect a repetition of 
the Roman Hiſtory, with which you are well 
a acquainted, nor yet a grave diſſertation on 
the pernicious effects of®Epicugiſm and ex- 
travagance, Which is wandering from the 
ſubjecꝭ of youg epiſtle. ” "To which, Sir, 
allow me go i, that in returning or con- 
firmed — * I fehr ſhall be no more able, 
ſtrictly, to 3 to the Pecepts of Gur 


248 


--» admired hiloſopher, t. the wiſe PyYTHAGORAS, 
in living only on herbs, hon@, and water, 


for a. conſtancy, than I ſhall be to keep a 
rigid g Glence for five years 3 which, I think, 
1 ® _ wud ©] 
$ ©. 4 
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would ſo far impair the organs and d pogrers 


of ſpeech, that I ſhoyld never agaih be ca- 
pable of uttering a monoſyllable. Remem- 
ber, Uxax DER I have the privileged weak- 
neſs of my ſex tagplead, in excuſe for the 
exerciſe of my tongue; and when my face- 


tious monitor givęs me the example, as well 


as the advice of ſilence, and renouncing all 
animal food, perhaps I may follow it. This 
propoſed regimen of diet, I underſtand, a 
young gentleman has lately followed, on 


which philoſophic reſolution his friend ad- 
dreſſed the incloſed epiſtle to him. Read it 


I you pleaſe, 
"> a ; 8 Ng | 3 
| S 1," * 
from your humble fervant, 
* — N | * * 
W PHILANTHEA. 
* N 4 2 : 15 N 
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Nor ſhall the joints of tender lamb perſuadg, 


* 
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the Benefits of a vegetable Diet. 
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YOUNG GENFLEMAN, 

ON HIS CONFINING HIMSELF,,TO A VEGETABLE 
DIET, ON PYTHAGORIC PRINCIPLES, 


* 

Sov'reign Reaſon ! ſureſt guide hglow, 
What ſmall obedience to thy laws we ſhow ; 
How few, alas!” reſolv'd, and firm we find, 


4 « 


| 4 @To ſtem the noiſy tide. of cuſtom blind: 


Yet there are thoſe, who ſometimes nobly dare 
To diſregard, how much the rabble ftare ; 

And I congratulate thee, mighty Queen! 
That ſuch a ſtedfaſt votary now is ſee} __ 
Humanely wyſe, abhorrin g bloody feaſts, 


Where uſeful are devour'd by uſeleſs beaſts; 


Nor will permit what butchers put to ggath, 


To paſs (in Houzx's phraſe) his hedge of teeth; 
Lux'ry's high ſeaſoned baits he can def, 
And on her ſauces throw a careleſs eye : - — 


To wield{ferocioully the ſavage blade; 
Nor ſhallhe ſightly view of butter'd vel, 


Make hjg abſiemious reſolution reel ; 1 


4 
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Nor ſhall the ſav'ry ſcent of fam'd firloin, 

Provoke him barb'rouſly on fleſh to dine: @ 
Or tho? you tempt with luſcious duck or gooſe, 
(Which ſlaves to appetite can neꝰ er refuſe) 

Gravies, may lave the-ſmoaking ſides in vain, 

For from the bloody lure he'll ſtill refrain, 

While nature, for the few whom temp'rance guides, 
A table ſo munificent provides; 

For for their ſakes ſhe form'd the blooming fruit, 

The juicy herb, 4 health preſerving root; — 
The ſoft potatoe, LY without compare, 

The filver turnip, great DenTaApvus! fare; 

The bluſhing carggt, and the cabbage green 

The climbing peay and the broad Windſor bean »; 
The poignantOnion, and the Cambriamleek; 

The white muſhroom, that maidens-early ſeek ; 
The tall aſparagus's tender head; | 

The cucumber, that aſks a warmer bed ; 

The radiſh criſp, and-all the humble train 

Of fallads, ſown by the induſtrious ſwain. 

With theſe content, (for theſe can ſatisfy) * 

He heeds no dainty ham, nor w-n'/on pye. 

Dire reformation,gf the Gallic cooks ! 

If all, like him; * feed on greens and books; 
Death now to gain him ſoon might leave all hopes, 
" Up Patient wait, all, like ripe fruit, he — 


* 
& 


Perhaps LyvanDza lol entertained a — of the 
Pythagoreans eating the broad Windſor bean ; which, I am taught ta 


believe, their ſect never did, far reaſons that the phyſical wy 


can beſt give, 
1 2 
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46 his mother's lap, nor have the, pow'r 


To haſten,” but by time his fatal hour ; 
Secur'd by temp'rance, he may now defy 
Diſeaſe, and the grave doctor, its ally; | 


Stronger and healthier by more than half, 


And wiſer too, ſo let the ſounding laugh 
Shake the fat ſides of turtle-gorging cits, 


Of greaſy butchers, or of fleſh-fed wits : 


They'll ſoon repentant praiſe his better choice, 
When rough diſeaſe ſhall damp luxurious joys ; 


When the fierce gout ſhall bring them to the crutch, 


And ſhow what tis t' indulge the fle 


-S 


_— 
TG 


| too much. 
How will they wiſh they'd learn'd i him to dine, 
And turnips eag, for turkey and for chin; 
Bolognia ſauſages and tongues giv'n up, 

And fed on cabbages inſtead of ſoup ? 
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CLYTANDE R 
uit the firſt Eve, 1 
* 


« Hard doom did receive, 
„When oll ohe apple had ſhe; 
0 What puniſnmenk new, 

% Shall be found out for vou, 
« Who, taſting, have robb'd the whole tree?” 98. 


* 
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* 
| $a was the ferpent's ny device, 


That tempted Evz in Paradiſe; 
But, whether apple, peach, or pear, 
Cherry, or plum, who can declare, 


* 
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Which firſt allur'd Eve's longing eye, 
And made her out of Eden fly ? 
\ Mosss hath left us in the lurch. 


® This ſcripture myſtery taſſearch.” 
Whate'er the Fruit, our grandam”s doom, 


> 


* 


Should warn her daughters yet to come, 


Conſtant to ſhun that dire diſgrace ! 
Which brought on all our fallen race, 
Theſe epithets af proud and vain, 
„That ſtigmatize the female train. N 
The palm of ,yiſdom, 1 ani told. 
Was to your ſex conſign'd of old, 
To rob, can never bring renovn, 
Nor have I try'd to ſteal yoùt crown 
Then, gentle Sig, ne'er {eek to wound 
4 peace, wich thefts diſtreſſing ſound ! 
My eyes ne er glanc'd on /ruit forbid, 


Where cruel ſcorpions oft are hid; 


For if on Eden ſacred gyou ts, 
The ſubtil ſerpent took his rou 


Much may we fear beneath the graſs, 


Snakes Sefted, lurk to bite the laſs, 
Who never thought their ven 
Would e' er aſſault her harmleſs youth. 


Pipers ſtill ſhun WE" of day, 
their prey; 


To ſeize, in amb 
Then leave the cred'lous fair to ſigh, 


And rend with grief the vaulted ky. 
So PxosEryINE,' the poets tell, 


By vengeful Drs was dragg'd * hell. 
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For gath'ring a frail, ſimple flow'r, 
She dearly felt that tyrant's pow'r . 
How dangerous is it then to look 
On aught, thaF like the prophet's book, 
May in the mouth with ſweetneſs pall, 
But after turns to bitter gall! Ww 


- Your learning I'd not wiſh to boaſt. . * 


To be with all your ſex a toaſt : 1 © 4 


Then what care I, if G and U, 
Inflit your tortures old and new, i 

On thoſe that crabbed apples reach, 8 
(Subjects on which you're fond to prkach) * 
Or ſtrive to ſnatch from wiſdom's tree, 
That golden fruit ne'er pluck*d by me. * 
If you ſuch robbery can prove, 
I know *tis vain to ſeek to move 
Your rigid hearts, — with pity's ſway 
For thoſe that court bright wiſdom's ray z - 
Or triumph in that noble veſt, 
In which your manly ſouls are dreſt ; * 
But ſure,.—I need not dread your ſpleen, 
Who ne'er in Jearnigg's robe was ſeen. 
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LINES, SUPPOSED TO Nav BEEN SPOKEN BY 4 


8 D . 
30 0 
PLACED IN THE LATE 


_ Du. „ 2 poten $TUDY, 
* 
„Wurd chuſe you in a maze of books to ſtray ? 
«« I diftate wiſdom in a ſhorger way; 
% Nor need I words my pugpoſe to diſpenſe, 
looks like Mze are powerful eloquence, 
ehold theſe ruins of a human frame, 


1 Canſt tell me from what ſepulchre I came ? 
% My rank, my genius, or my form declare? ! 


«c 


_ «« 8 was I mean or great, deform'd or fair, 
SC - | «© The public ſcandal, or the public care? 
«« Alas! thou know'ſt not, and thy pride muſt own, 
% That thou thyſelf ſhalt be as much unknown; 
% So ſhall thy beauty moulder into duſt, | 

% The ſparking eye, and roſy chgek be loſt; 

Thy learned brains half be to worms a prey, 
ia And very curious trace be torn away: 


5.8 « Learning i is vain till ch this * have, 
=. * to avoid, or triumph, „Fer the grave,” 


END or Taz FIRST VOLUME. 
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